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Iloreve xai efs 76 Ivedpa to “Aytov’ xal mjy adray eye rept avrov 
dofay fv mapéAaBes exew ep Tarpds nat Yiovd, xal py xara rovs Ta 
Svogdnpa mepi avrod Sidaoxovras. 2 8é pdvbave Sri &Y éort rovTo 70 
“Aytov Lvetpa, adiaiperov, roAvdvvapoy, moAda pev éevepyouv avro 8é py 
pepi(opevoy® Td ywaoKoy Ta pvoTHpta, TO épevvay travra Kal Ta Babn Tod 
Gcod, ro emt rov Kupiov "Incoty Xprorov év cider mepigrepas KaredOov... 
rd xat vuy Kata TOY Kaipoy rou Barricparos odpayifoy cov thy Wuxny... 
Grep ovv Iarpi cai Vig rH ris Oedrnros Sop reripyras 

S. CYRILL. HIEROSOL. Cadech. iv. 16. 


ON THE 


EARLY HISTORY OF THE DOCTRINE 
OF THE HOLY SPIRIT. 


év Tptads 9 Oeodoyia rédeia eori. 
S. Athan. O”, c. Ar. i. 18, 


In the year 325 the First GEcumenical Council put 
forth a Creed which ended with a simple declaration 
of faith in the Holy Ghost!. Fifty-six years after- 
wards, the Council of Constantinople re-issued the 
Creed of Niczea with the addition of an explanatory 
clause which ascribes to the Spirit the same power 
and honour as to the Father and the Consubstan- 
tial Son #,. , 

To what causes is this expansion of the Catholic 
Faith to be attributed? Was it simply the logical 
result of the Nicene doctrine with regard to the 
Person of the Son? Or does it represent a true 
part of the original deposit, recognized as such by 
the Church from the beginning, but expressed for 
the first time in the Constantinopolitan Creed? In 
either case, what were the circumstances under which 
the Catholic Church was brought to proclaim the 
Deity of the Holy Ghost ? 


1 nal els To “Aytov Tvevpa. 

2 ro Kuptov ro (worotov To éx Tov Tlarpos éxmopevopevoy ro avy Iarpt 
cat Yip cupmporxuvovpevoy cat cuvdoga(cpevoy To AaAjoay da Tay mpo- . 
gnrav. Cf. p. 87, seq. 

\—2 
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The following pages are an attempt to give a 
brief answer to these questions. Our field of en- 
quiry will lie chiefly in the Fourth Century, espe- 
cially in the period which intervened between the 
Councils of Niczea and Constantinople. But in the 
first instance it will be necessary to trace the pro- 
gress of the doctrine of the Holy Spirit in the theo- 
logy of the Ante-Nicene Church. 


CHAPTER I. 


ANTE-NICENE TIMES. 


“‘Numquid perfecte de Trinitate tractatum est, antequam oblatrarent 


Ariani ?” 
S. Augustin. z# Ps. liv. 


In the earliest age of the Church comparatively 
little attention was paid to the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. It was thrown into the background by the 
paramount importance of the doctrine of the Person 
of Christ. A Life had been recently lived upon 
earth to which the history of the world offered no 
parallel; and the questions which were raised by 
that Divine Life could not fail to arrest and almost 
to absorb the thought of earnest men. The mission 
of the Spirit had been secondary and supplement- 
ary to the mission of the Son!; the Life of the 
Spirit belongs to the depths of the Christian con- 
sciousness: the world ‘“seeth Him not neither 
knoweth Him,” and the Church might well be 
content to possess His mysterious Presence without 
enquiring minutely into the nature of the Gift. Thus 
it ought not to be matter for surprise if the Person 
of the Spirit entered into the speculations of heresy 
and into the theology of the Church less frequently 


1S. John xvi. 14, éxeivos eué Sogaves dre €x Tov €pot Anpwerat. 
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than the Person of the Son, and at a later period. 
In the writings of the Apostles themselves, largely 
as they treat of the mission of the Paraclete, there 
are few statements of a dogmatic character with 
regard to His relation to the Father and the Son. 
No Apostolic pen has done for the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit that which S. John did for the kindred 
doctrine of the Person of Our Lord. 

The Early Church, in her few authoritative ex- 
pressions of belief in the Person of the Holy Ghost, 
simply echoes back the teaching of the baptismal 
formula. Ante-Nicene confessions and rules of 
faith, while they enlarge upon the mission and work 
of the Spirit, scarcely touch the question of His 
place in the Divine Trinity. Thus S. Irenzus re- 
presents the Church throughout the world as having 
received from the Apostles a faith “in One Gop the 
Father...and in One Lord Jesus Christ the Son of 
Gop...and in the Holy Spirit, Which through the 
Prophets preached the dispensations [of Gop] and 
the Advents!.” According to Tertullian the Rule 
of Faith requires Christians to believe that “Jesus 
Christ after His ascension into Heaven sent in 
His place the Power of the Holy Ghost, to guide 
believers?.” Novatian, who doubtless followed the 
traditional teaching of the Roman Church, simply 
describes the Holy Spirit as the Person “ olim Ec- 
clesiz repromissum sed statutis temporum opportuni- 


1 i, 10. rd dca rau mpohyrady Kexnpvxos Tas oixovopias [dispositiones 
’ Dei] nat rag éAevoes [et adventum]. 

* De prascr. heret. 13. Creditur...Jesum Christum...in ccelos 
exceptum...misisse vicariam vim Sp. Saneti Qui credentes agat. (Cf. 
De vel. virg. i. ab illo Vicario Domini, Spiritu S.) Another account 
of the regula fidei in Tertullian represents the Paraclete as “ sancti- 
ficatorem fidei eorum qui credunt in Patrem et Filium et Sp. S.” (adv. 


Prax. ii.) 
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tatibus redditum!.” .The Creed of the Apostolical 
Constitutions? professes, Barrifouas Kal eis 76 Tlvetpa 
76 "Aytov, tovréote Tov TlapdKdytov, To évepynoay & 
TAC TOs am aiavos aytots, VaoTepow Se drrootadev Kat 
Tots dmocrodots trapd tov Tatpos Kard mv émayyeMay 
Tov Lwrnpos nuay K. 1. X., nal pera rovs drocrd\ous 
S¢ maou Tots murtevovoew ev rH ayia KadolKH éxxdy- 
gig. With singular unanimity these early symbolical 
forms, while they enter at considerable length into 
the relation of the Word to the Father, approach 
the Person of the Spirit from an aspect almost 
entirely practical ®. 

When from symbols we turn to the liturgical 
language of the Ante-Nicene Church, we find the 
earliest doxologies and hymns bearing more distinct 
but yet informal witness to the Deity of the Holy 
Ghost. The Vesper Hymn of the Eastern Church, 
which was: ancient in the days of S. Basil, contained 
then as now an act of-adoration to Each Person 
of the Holy Trinity: 6 pévrot dads dpyalay ddinos 
THY der Kat oddel mamrore accBe evopicOncay 
ot Adyovres, Aivovper Tarépa kat. Tiow nat “Ayov 
TIvetua @ecovt. The “Gloria Patri” which East 
and West still use in the daily offices can scarcely 


1 De Trin. 29. 2 vil. 41. 

3 Walch (876/. Symd. pp. 10, 11) and Hahn (B76/. der Symbole, _ 
pp. 78—85) include among the early confessions Origen’s somewhat — 
ambiguous statements in the de Princ. i, But the questionable clauses 
appear to be from Origen’s own pen. The Creed of S. Gregory 
Thaumaturgus, if genuine, seems also to fall under the head of indi- 
vidual rather than of symbolical teaching. That of Lucian the Martyr 
belongs, as a confession, to the 4th century: 7/7. p. 37. Eusebius of 
Czesarea produced at Nicza an ancient Palestinian Creed which 
strikes the note “Tvetpa “Aysov dAnOas Lvedpa “Ayor,” but goes no 
further. The Creed of the Church of Jerusalem, given by S. Cyril, has 
only, Kai eds ¢y Iv. “Ay. rov TlapdxAnroy ro Nadav ev Tots mpodpyrats. 

* S. Basil, de Sp. S. 73. Routh, Religuiea Sacr. ii. 516 seq. 
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be of less early date in some one of its forms, if 
not indeed in that which has long been universal}. 
Consistently with the early use of such doxologies 
in the worship of the Church we find Christian 
writers of the second and third centuries fearlessly 
including the Holy Spirit in the praises of the 
Father and the Son. The Martyrdom of S. [gnatius 
ends with the full roll of the Catholic Gloria; 
“In Christ Jesus Our Lord by Whom and with 
Whom be glory and power to the Father with 
the Holy Spirit for ever®.” Early in the third 
century a similar doxology was adopted by Julius 
Africanus? : while the Pedagogus of S. Clement of 
Alexandria is crowned with the mystical but not 
less orthodox ascription of praise 7@ pov@ Tlarpi 
kat Tig, Tig xai Tlatpi, madaywy@ cai SidacKxdd@ 
Tig ody kal 7@ “Ayi IIvedpari*.. It is precarious 
to appeal to the testimony of the ancient Liturgies ; 
but we can scarcely err in supposing that the Li- 
turgy of S. James represents the worship of the 
most primitive Christian antiquity in such a passage 
as the following: Zot tov tpiodyvoy vuvov avaréuro- 
pev T@ Ilatpt cai 7@ Tio Kat To ‘Ayio Ivedpare viv 
Kat aet, 

Thus the Catholic doctrine of the Deity of the 
Holy Ghost found place from the first in the life 
and worship of the Church; in her worship, because 
in her life. Yet the dogmatic expression of this 
truth will be sought in vain among the earliest 


1 Infra, p. 67. 
2 vy Xpiote “Inood r@ Kupip jyav BC ob cai pe ob rH Tarp) 
dd€a. 
8 S. Basil, de Sp. S. 73. Routh, 2. S. ii. 307. 
‘ Ped. iii. 12. 
* Cf. Neale, Hist. East. Ch. i. 366. On the worship of the Holy 
Spirit in the Early Church, see Bingham, Aniig. xiii. 2. 
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outpourings of Christian devotion’. Until heresy 
attacked one by one the treasures of the traditional 
creed, they were held firmly indeed, yet with a 
scarcely conscious grasp: the faithful were content 
to believe and to adore. 

It has been well said that every heresy, whatever 
its form, is in fact directed against the Holy Ghost, 
Who is the Spirit of truth?» Yet of the earlier 
heretical speculations few concerned themselves 
immediately with His Person and relation to the 
Divine Essence, 

Some wild fancies on this subject are attributed 
to the so-called “father of heresy.” Simon Magus 
is said to have identified the Holy Spirit sometimes 
with himself, sometimes with the unhappy partner 
of his evil life’. It is not improbable that this. 
baptized sorcerer, half enthusiast, half impostor, 
represented himself as the special recipient of the 
Divine Spirit or even as a quasi-incarnation. One 
who had early claimed to be “ the ‘Great Power’ of 
Gop‘,” and whose only conception of the Gospel 
was doubtless that of a system which offered to 
bring men into the closest relation with the spiritual 
-and supernatural world, might not have been un- 
willing to shape to his own purpose the Christian 


1 It can scarcely be doubtful that such expressions as oiv re 
(woro@ cov Ivevpart, ro Ly. ro “A. roy Kuptov ro (wor., Thy Kovwviay 
Tov mpooxurnrod Iv., Geo Acye Tp Iarpi cal r@ ‘A. Iv. opoovore ovvaidre 
avvapye,—are post-Nicene or even post-Constantinopolitan additions 
to the original liturgies. 

4 Cf. S. Augustine, Serm. lxxi. 

3S. Irenzeus, i. 23. Hic a multis quasi Deus glorificatus est et 
docuit semetipsum esse qui...in...gentibus quasi Spiritus S. adventa- 
verit. Cf. the treatise Adv. omn. hereses, vi. 19. S. Cyril, Catech. xvi. 
On the other hand, S. Epiphanius writes (i. 2), ryv 8€ ovgtvyov mopvasa 
(i. e. Helena) Il». °A. elvas reroApnxe Aéyerv. 

* Acts viii. 10, 7 Sdvapis rov Geod 4 Kadoupern peyaAn. 
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doctrine of an indwelling Spirit of Gop. But it 
is scarcely to be supposed that Simon had seized 
the idea of the Holy Spirit as a distinct Divine 
hypostasis. 

The Gospel of the Nazarenes seems to have 
represented the Holy Spirit as an impersonal ef- 
fluence from Gop. <A fragment speaks of the Fons 
omnis Spiritus Sanctz as descending on Our Lord 
at the Baptism and addressing Him thus: “ Fili 
mi in omnibus prophetis expectabam te ut venires 
et requiescerem in te. Tu es...filius meus primo- 
genitus!.” S. Epiphanius tells us that among the 
Ebionites, who regarded the Baptism as the moment 
in which the man Jesus became the Christ, the Son of 
Gop, there were those who taught, "HA@e 70 Hvevpa 
Omep €oTtiv 6 Xptotos Kal évedvcaTo avrop TOP 
"Incotv Kadovpevov. The Spirit is here apparently 
personal, but identified with the Divine in Christ”. 

The Gnostic systems of the second century could 
scarcely have failed to avail themselves of the 
Christian idea of the Paraclete. 

In the Guoszs of Valentinus a distinct place in 
the Pleroma is assigned to the Holy Spirit. He 
is produced, contemporaneously with the Aton Christ, 
to counteract the evils caused by the erring Sophia. 
According to the “ Refutation of all the hereszes,” 
the prolation of these new AZons was not even the 
immediate act of Bythos: érumpoBadew Kxedever—ov 
yap autos, dyor, tpoeBader, adda 6 Novs kat 7 Adnbaa 
—Xpiorov Kai “Ayov Ivevpa*®. Similarly S, Irenzeus 


1 Hilgenfeld, Mov. Test. extr. Can. iv. 15. Cf. Dorner, Doctrine of 
the Person of Christ, \.i. 193 (Clark). Neander, Ch. Hist. i. 484 (Bohn). 

2S. Epiph. Her. xxx. Dorner, Person of Christ, i. 435. Cf. the 
Elkesaite conception of the Ty. "Ay. ("PD On). 

3 vi. 31. 
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assigns the mpoBody to Monogenes, the first of the 
Valentinian A£ons!, Thus S. Athanasius was justi- 
fied in considering Valentinus as the forerunner of 
those who in the 4th century defined the Holy 
Spirit to be xriopa kxricpatos Kat épyov épyov—a 
creature twice removed from Gop?. 

Valentinus is said to have died about the year 
160. Nearly at the same time a movement took its 
rise in Asia Minor, which, though it added nothing 
to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit, tended to bring 
the subject more prominently into view. 

There seems to be no sufficient ground for be- 
lieving that Montanus gave himself out to be the 
promised Paraclete, or that he drew any personal dis- 
tinction between the Paraclete and the Holy Ghost. 
S. Augustine appears to have correctly described the 
creed of Montanism: “adventum Spiritus Sancti a 
Domino promissum in se potius quam in Apostolis... 
fuisse asserunt redditum?;” i.e. Montanus claimed. 
for himself and his prophets a fuller inspiration 
than that which had characterized the Apostolic age. 
S. Epiphanius assures us that on the subject of the 
Holy Trinity the Cataphrygians were in full accord 


1 i, 2. 5. rov Movoyery madw érépay mpoBaréerba ovtvyiay xara 
apopnOecay rov Iarpds...Xpuoroy xal Lvetpa “Aysov. In this ov(uyia 
the Iv. "Ay. is the female Aton—an idea suggested by the gender of 
the Heb. nin; cf. Harvey’s S. Jren@us, 1. pp. cxxvil. and 33: see 
also Tert. adv. Valent. xi. The purpose which this AZon fulfils is thus 
explained (Iren. i. 11): not mpoBeBrAjoba els dvaxpiow cal xaproopiay 
rav Aldvov, doparas els avrovs eicrov’ 8¢ ob rovs Aldvas xaptodopeiy ra 
dura tis adnOeias. 

2 Ad Serap. i. 527: wpGrov pev ovv tis doeBelas dotiy Ovaderrivov . 
Touro TO evpnp.a. 

8 De Her. xxvi. A similar claim was afterwards made by Manes: 
de Her.x\vi. See a remarkable passage in the Eg. ad Rom. inchoat. 
Expos. 15, where the Montanists and Manichzeans are mentioned toge- 
ther in this connection; and cf. d Agone Chr. 30. 
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with the Church!. Moreover the later writings of 
Tertullian exhibit no important change of faith’. 
There may have been in the system a latent ten- 
dency to Sabellianism ; but Montanus himself and 
his immediate followers were scarcely conscious of 
the fact®, So far as Montanism has a doctrinal 
aspect, it may be regarded as the first expression of 
a need already beginning to make itself felt—the 
need of a fuller recognition of the Person and work 
of the Holy Ghost. The Church of the second cen- 
tury was so deeply preoccupied with the doctrine of 
the Logos, that Montanism may not have been 
without its good effect, as helping indirectly to com- 
plete the cycle of Catholic Theology. 

Towards the end of the second century a re- 
actionary movement‘ began which in the first instance 
affected only the Christology of the Church, but ulti- 
mately extended itself to the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. This new school professed zeal for the fun- 
damental truth of the Unity: “monarchiam tenemus” 
was their watchword’. In teaching the distinct per- 
sonality of the Word the Church appeared to them 
to be falling back into polytheism. The earlier 
Monarchians were sufficiently occupied with the en- 
deavour to neutralize this danger. So completely 
did Praxeas succeed in identifying the Divine Nature 


2 Her, xiii. mepi 8é Iarpos xat Yiov xal Hvevparos opodppovoter r7 
ayia xaboXxg éxxAnoig. 

? Tertullian himself claims to have become “ instructior per Para- 
cletum” (adv. Prax. il). 

2 Newman, Arians, pp. 121, 122. 

¢ Dorner, I. il. 17. 

5 Tert. adv. Prax. iii. The Church protested against this exclusive 
assumption of a belief in the povapyia: S. Greg. Naz. Orat. Theol, Il. 
npiv povapyia ro ripadpevov’ povapxia 8é ovy ny év reptypader rpocwroy... 
GA’ qv hicews cporipia ouviornat. Cf. S. Athan. Or. ¢c. Ar. iv. § 1. 
pia dpxn Oeornros kal ov 8v0 dpxal’ Gbev Kupios kai povapyia éoriv. 
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of Our Lord with the Person of the Father that in 
, the terse though perhaps somewhat rhetorical lan- 
guage of Tertullian, “ Patrem crucifixit”—Gop, he 
taught, is a simple Unity’: Gop in Christ was 
born and suffered: ‘Pater natus, Pater passus?.’ 
Sabellius returned to the doctrine of the Church so 
far as to recognize the existence of a Trinity. Thus 
the Holy Spirit occupies a distinct place in the 
Sabellian system®. Yet in the Trinity of this more 
fully developed Monarchianism neither the Son nor 
the Spirit has a distinct personality. It appears 
that Sabellius compared with the Trinity in Gop the 
coexistence in man of body soul and spirit: in the 
sun, of light heat and form‘. The Father, he taught, 
is the oyypa or eldos rdons THS VToaTdcews, the cir- 
cumference of the source of light : the Son is the axris, 
the light sent forth into the world: the Holy Spirit 
the quickening, warming, fructifying power of the 
light-beam. The Divine Ray returned to the Fount 
of Light at the Ascension ; the energy of the Divine 
Spirit, it seems to have been at least implied, was 
another transitory manifestation of God. Such is 
the inference drawn by S. Athanasius, though he 
does not charge the Sabellians with being con- 
scious of the results to which their system led. . 
Sabellius had asserted® that the Father, remaining 
One and the Same, extends Himself into Son and 

1 Adv. Prax. xii. Numerus scandalizat Trinitatis quasi non con- 
nex in unitate simplici. 

2 Adv. Prar. ii. 

3 Dorner, I. il. pp. 45, 154, seq. 

. £ Epiph. Her. 1xii. 

* S. Athan. Or. c. Ar. iv. 25. patveras 8€ xai SaBedAcos A€ywy roy 
Ilarépa eiva: Yisv xat fumadw rov Yidv elvac Tarépa vroorace: pev éy 
dvopare Se 8vo* paiveras 8é Kal wapadelypate ypopevos ry Tov Ily. xdpiros. 
gnat yap, aorep Statpécets xyaptoparwy eiot ro b€ avro Ivetpa, orm cal o 
Tlarip 6 avros pev gore mdariverat de eis Yiov xai Hvetpa. 
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Holy Ghost: wAardveras cis Tidv cat Iveta. Now 
this self extension of Gop could only mean that 
the Father presented Himself under the name and 
character of Son or Spirit according to the neces- 
sities of successive dispensations. Consequently it 
would seem that the Sabellian mpécwzea. are termin- 
able: dvdyxn Sé kal wavOjocecOar TO Gvopa Tov Tiod 
kai Tov Ilvevpatos xpetas wAnpwleions?. 

While Sabellianism was preying upon the 
African Church, an opposite yet not wholly alien 
heresy sprang up in Asia under the protection of 
Paulus of Samosata, It is unnecessary to enter 
into the Christology of Paulus: and the Council of 
Antioch which condemned him in 269 took notice 
only of his errors with regard to the Person of Our 
Lord. There is reason however to believe that as 
he regarded the Logos in the light of a Divine 
power or virtue which penetrated the man Christ 
Jesus, so he resolved the Holy Ghost into an imper- 
sonal energy. Leontius of Byzantium has preserved 
a tradition of his teaching upon this latter subject: 
o 6é Ilatdos ov tov avrov Edeye Ilarépa Kat Tiov kat 
"Ayvov IIvedpa—so far Paulus was on different ground 
from Sabellius—IIvevpa 5€ ryv erupoirjoacay ydpw 
Tos admooToAos*, The testimony of Epiphanius® 
is to the same effect. Paulus taught, he says, that 
the Logos and the Spirit are in the Divine Being 
as the reason of a man resides in the man’s inner 
nature. In other words the Samosatene consis- 
tently denied the Personality of the Holy Spirit as 
well as of the Divine Word. 

If now from the heresies of the second and 


1S. Athan. Zc, Cf. Dorner, I. ii. 159, and note 29. 
® De Sectts, iii. > Har. cxv. 
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third centuries we turn to the Church writers and 
teachers of the same period, what progress do we 
find them making toward a fuller doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit? 

We have seen that the faith of the Church on 
this point was at first expressed in acts of adoration 
rather than in any direct statements of symbolical 
authority. 

As a natural consequence of this absence of dog- 
matic Church-teaching, some laxity! appears in the 
primitive use of terms which afterwards bore a strictly 
defined sense. It is common, ¢. g. to find the titles of 
the Holy Ghost assigned to the Logos. The Divine 
Nature of Christ, especially in its pre-existent state, 
is repeatedly described as “the Spirit,” “the Spirit 
of Gop,” “the Spirit of the Creator’.” On the other 
hand, in the Shepherd of Hermas the Third Person 
of the Trinity appears to be once designated “ Filius 
Dei‘:” but the passage is obscure and exceptional, - 
So much more prominent a place in early Christian 
thought was held by the idea of the Logos than by 
that of the Holy Spirit, that even the inspiration of 

* See Prof. J. J. Blunt, On the use of the Early Fathers, pp. 408—- 
415, particularly his remarks on Origen. Cf. Liddon, Bampton Lect. 
yli. 630 seq. 

* Bull, Def. Fid. Nicen. i. ii. 5. 

3 Just. M. 4fol. 1.758. Tert. adv. Marc. iii. 6. 16. v. 8. de Orat. i. 
Cf. Apologet. 21. [Christus] de Spiritu Spiritus et de Deo Deus. 
S. Clement of Alexandria (Strom. i. 6) speaks of Our Lord as Ivetpa 
capxovpevov : SO Ps. Clement [Rom.] Ep. ii. 6 Kipsos dy pév ro mparov 
mvevpa eyevero capf. The name “ Spirit” was often given to the Second 
Person in allusion to Lament. iv. 20 (LXX.) mvedpa spocwrov npov 
Xpwords Kuptos: cf. S. Ambrose de Sp. S. 1. 105 “et Christus Spiritus 
dicitur quia Jeremias dixit, Spiritus ante faciem, &c.” On the Scriptural 
use of rvevya in reference to Christ see S. Greg. Nyss, Or. c. Eunom, 1. 
57 B, and cf. 1 Cor. xv. 45 [éyévero] 6 fvxaras Asap els mvetpa (worrocady. 
This application of the word did not escape the notice of Arius: 


S. Athan. de Sym. 15. 
* Sim.v. Cf. Dorner, I. i. p. 130, seq. 


16 Subordinatronism. 


the Old Testament Prophets is sometimes attributed 
to the Son: as when Theophilus allowed himself to 
write Ovros ovy [sc. 6 Adyos | dy Ilvetpa @eov nat apy7 
kat copia kai Sivayis ‘Tiiotov Karypyero eis Tovs 
apogyras kat &: avrwv édddet!, His meaning is pro- 
bably the same as-S. Peter’s, who speaks of the 
Prophets as taught by “the Spirit of Christ?.” But 
the unguarded use of language so open to miscon- 
struction shows how far the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit was from claiming for itself as yet a fixed and 
inalienable dogmatic expression. 

More important in its bearing on the history of 
this doctrine is the idea of a subordination in the 
Holy Trinity, which found place in the Church of 
the second and third centuries. Here we have to 
deal with subordinationism merely as it affects or 
seems to affect the icoripia of the Spirit. 

Even in S. Justin Martyr, as early as the middle 
‘ of the second century, we already find a third place 
or rank—ywpa, raéis—assigned to the Holy Ghost?, 
Once indeed Justin seems to include the created 
Angels in the worship of the Divine Trinity, placing 
them in the order of his sentence before the Spirit 
of Gop*. It can hardly be said that the attempts 
which have been made to escape from this difficulty 
are satisfactory. It may be that the Apologist was 


1 Ad Autolyc. ii. 23. 

2 To év avrois Tvetpa Xpiorov, 1 S. Pet. i. 10. 

2 Abol. i. 60. 13. 

* 1b. i. 6: GW ekeivov re xat roy nap’ avrod Yidy éAOdvra Kat 8i8akavra 
pas ratra Kal rov rév GAdwv éropevev xai efoporoupevwr ayabay dyyéAwy 
orparoy, IIvetpa re ro mpodytixoy ceBopeba xai mpocxuvovpev. The con- 
jecture orparryoyv and the constructions which would connect (1) mas... 
kal rov...orparoy Or (2) ratra xa) rov...orp., seem to be alike open to 
objection. See upon the whole passage Bull, Def. Fid. Nic@n. ii. 4. 8. 
Kaye, Fustin M. p. 52. Semisch, F. der M. ii. 350 seq. Liddon, 
Bampton Lect. vii. p. §70, note. 
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at little pains to convey to his non-Christian readers 
an exact idea of Christian doctrine. Certainly no 
writer, Catholic or heretical, would have intention- 
ally represented the Holy Spirit as zferwor to 
Angels: so that the passage, if pressed against 
5. Justin’s orthodoxy, proves too much. 

Another of the Greek Apologists refutes the 
charge of atheism by appealing to the Church’s faith 
in a Divine Trinity. ‘Who would not marvel,” 
asks Athenagoras, ‘‘to hear men call us ‘ Atheists,’ 
although we speak of Gop the Father and Gop the 
Son and the Holy Ghost, and set forth at once Their 
power in Unity, and Their distinction in order! ?” 
Christians know, he adds, zi 7d Iveta, ris 4 Tov 
ToTOUTaV Evwois Kal Siaiperis Evoupevwv Tov Ivedparos 
Tov Ilaid0s tov Iarpds*. His definition of the Person 
of the Spirit is precarious: IIvetpa diadppoay elvai 
dapev TOU @eov amoppéov Kal eravadepopevov ws akTiva 
nAtov’. But he is free from any tendency to view 
the Spirit as a creature: the created adyyedou Kat 
Xevroupyoi are classed in a distinct. category, almost. 
immediately after this mention of the Holy Ghost. 

From the Apologists we pass to a group of anti- 
heretical writers belonging to the end of the Second 
Century and the beginning of the Third. 

S. Irenzeus, who as Bishop of Lyons and disciple 
of S. Polycarp seems to unite in his own person 
the traditions of East and West, whilst he links the 
third century to the Apostolic age, is happily more 
diffuse upon the doctrine of the Spirit than any 
previous Christian writer. He expresses himself 

1 Legat. x. ris odv ovx av dropyoa Aéyovras Gedy Harépa kai Yiov Geov 
kat Lived pa “Aytov Secxvivras avray Kat riy év Tq évadces Suvapty Kat Thy €y 
vy Tages Staipeaww axovaas abeous Kadoupevous ; 

3 16. xii. 


* Jb. x. See above, p. 13. 
S. 2 
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clearly as to the Deity of the Holy Spirit, and as 
clearly holds the distinction of His Person from the 
Father and the Son. Gop, he says, had no need 
of Angels or Powers to assist Him in the creation 
of man; “‘Adest enim Ei semper Verbum et Sa- 
pientia, Filius et Spiritus, per Quos et in Quibus 
omnia libere et sponte fecit; ad Quos et loquitur 
dicens, Faciamus hominem ad imaginem et simili- 
tudinem Nostram}.” “In all and through all there 
is One Gop, the Father; and One Word, the Son; 
and One Spirit; and to all who believe in Him, one 
salvation?,” One passage indeed has been thought to 
lend some support to an advanced subordinatianism. 
S. Irenzeus speaks of Gop the Father as “ minis- 
tered unto by His Offspring and His Image, ze by 
the Son and the Holy Spirit®.” But he immediately 
adds, ‘‘ Unto Whom all angels do service and are 
subject,” a sufficient proof that he did not regard 
either the Holy Spirit or the Son as a created 
nature, or as essentially distinct from Gop. The 
drift of his argument indeed tends the other way; 
for he wishes to refute the Gnostic idea that the 
world was created by beings less than Divine’. And 


1 S. Irenzus, iv. 20, § 1. 

* iv. 6,§ 7. In omnibus et per omnia Unus Deus Pater, et Unum 
Verbum Filius, et Unus Spiritus ; et una salus omnibus credentibus in 
Eum. 

2 Ministrat enim Ei ad omnia sua Progenies et Figuratio sua, id est 
Filius et Spiritus S., Verbum et Sapientia, Quibus serviunt et subjecti 
sunt omnes Angeli, iv. 7. The passage in v. 36, which Neander (sé. 
of Dogma, i. 175) cites as teaching the subordination of the Spirit, 
seems to refer simply to the process by which the human soul attains 
to GOD: “per hujusmodi gradus proficere et per Spiritum quidem 
{ad] Filium per Filium autem adscendere ad Patrem.” 

* See Bull’s Def. Fid. Nic. ii. 5,§ 7. On the ascription to the Son 
and Spirit of ministrative relations to the Father, see Newman, 
Arians, p. 171. 
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in another. place, where the Greek original is for- 
tunately preserved, this distinction between the 
Spirit of Gop and theCreation is expressly stated. 
Irenzus quotes Isai. lvii. 161 (LX X), and thus com- 
ments on the contrast between avevpa. and avoy: 70 
IIvetpa idiws éxi Tov @eov taéfas...tTHv Sé avony Kowas 
én THs Kricews...erepov Sé eats TO trounfev Tov 7ot- 
HoavTos. yy ovv avon mpdoKatpos, 70 Sé IIvevpa 
aévvaov?, 

In Tertullian we encounter greater laxity. But 
it is not difficult to discover the cause. The rising 
heresy of the Patripassians, though it did not ori- 
ginally touch upon the doctrine of the Spirit, could 
not but ripen eventually into the Sadelliana confusio. 
Tertullian foresaw this consequence, and in his 
anxiety to provide against it, he certainly allowed 
himself to use language which seems to imply a 
subordination in the Trinity of more than order 
and place. In one well-known passage the rela- 
tion of the Holy Spirit to the Father and the 
Son is thus expressed: “tertius est Spiritus a Deo 
et Filio sicut tertius a radice fructus ex frutice, et 
tertius a fonte rivus ex flumine, et tertius a sole 
apex ex radio®.” Yet as if conscious of the insecurity 
of such partial illustrations of the mystery, he con- 
tinues, “nihil tamen a matrice alienatum a qua pro- 
prietates suas ducit. Ita Trinitas per consertos et 
connexos gradus a Patre decurrens et monarchize 
nihil obstrepit, et oixovouias statum protegit.” 
One can plainly see the difficulty in which Tertul- 
lian was involved. He had to keep clear of the. 


1 [Iveta yap wap énou efeAevoerat, cal mvony wacay eye EXoinca. 
2 vy. i2. 
3 Adv. Prax. viii. Cf. zbtd. xxx. Spiritum S. tertium nomen 
divinitatis et tertium gradum majestatis. 
2—— 
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prolation-theory of Valentinus! on the one hand, 
and of the false Monarchianism of Praxeas on the 
other. It was hard to steer his course in perfect 
safety between Scylla and Charybdis, without the 
guiding helm of a symbolical definition resting on 
the authority of the Universal Church. Yet the 
following, words from the same treatise show how 
well he succeeded on the whole in preserving the 
balance of truth: ‘Quasi non sic quoque (z.¢ on 
Catholic principles) Unus sit omnia dum ex Uno 
omnia, per substantiz scilicet Unitatem; et nihilo- 
minus custodiatur otxovopias sacramentum qu 
Unitatem in Trinitatem disponit, Tres dirigens, 
Patrem et Filium et Spiritum Sanctum. Tres 
autem zon statu sed gradu, nec substantia sed forma, 
nec potestate sed specie, untus autem substantiae et 
untus status et untus potestatis, QuIA‘UNus Devs?.” 

As the heretical Monarchianism developed it- 
self, Church-teachers laid increasing stress on the 
true subordination, as to order and office, of the 
Second and Third Persons in the Holy Trinity. 
The fragment “ Agaznst the heresy of Noetus,” 
which bears the name of S. Hippolytus, supplies 
an example*, After quoting 5S. John i. 1, the 
writer proceeds to ask whether the Father and 
the Word are two Gods. The answer is, No, 
but Two Persons; and third in the order of the 
economy is the Grace of the Holy Spirit...... 
oixovopia cupdwvia ouvdyerat eis eva Bedv** els 

1 With which the Church seems to have been credited by the 
school of Praxeas : see the opening sentences of ch. viii. 

* Adv. Prax. ii. 

2 S. Hippolyt. c. Moet. xiv. . 

* olxovouia cupdovias, Migne: Routh, Ofusc. i. 89, conjectures 


olxovoula cuphavias. See his note (from Fabr.) on Iaryp évréAXerat 
(ibid.). That the subjection of which Hippolytus speaks does not 


Origen. 7 21 
yap éoTw 0 @eds. 6 yap Ked\evav, Ilaryp’ 6 Se 
Uraxovwv, Tids' ro S€ auverilov, “Ayr. Ivevpa. 
Then follows: “In no other way can we hold the 
Unity of Gop, except by truly believing in Father 
Son and Holy Ghost. The Jews glorified the 
Father; but were not thankful, for they knew not 
the Son. The Disciples knew the Son, but not in 
the Holy Ghost; wherefore they denied Him. 
Therefore the Word of the Father, knowing the 
economy and -the will of the Father to be glorified 
in no other way but this, after He rose from the 
dead [commanded His disciples to baptize in the 
Name of the Trinity]: showing that whoever should 
omit any one of these Persons could not glorify Gop 
perfectly: for it is through this Trinity that the 
Father is glorified. The Father willed, the Son 
wrought, the Spirit manifested. All the Scriptures 
proclaim this truth.” 

Among the heavy charges laid against Origen by 
Churchmen of the fourth century, he is accused of 
having distinctly anticipated the heresy of the Pneu- 
matomachi. S. Epiphanius asserts that he held the 
Holy Ghost to be a creature}, S. Jerome says that 
he made the Spirit “tertium dignitate et honore 
post Patrem et Filium;” that though he had once 
expressed a doubt whether the Third Person of 


imply inferiority of essence or power is clear from ¢. Noeé. viii. dvayxny 
éxes xal pry Oé€dAwv ocpodoyety Tlarépa Oedv mavroxparopa, cat Xpiorov 
. "Incobv Yiov Ceod Ccdy avOpwrov yevopevov, g mavra Ilarjp vmérage 
mapextos éavrov kai IIvevparos ‘Ayiou’ xal rovrous eivat otras [fors. dvrws] 
tpia. Again c. xii. ovcovy fvoapxoy Acyoy Gewpotpev, Tarépa &’ Avrod 
voovpev, Yid dé meotevopev, vevpare “Aylp mpooxuvovpev. The treatise 
ends with the doxology avrg 1 8é£a xal rb xparos dua Tarp) nal ‘Ayip 
Hvevpars. 

1 Her. \xiv. 8. eriorov opi{erat. But the reason he assigns for 
this judgment is simply Origen’s use of the term yevnris Ocds in 
reference to the Spirit. 


here? 
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the Trinity were a creature (utrum factus sit an 
enfectus), the question had been elsewhere answered 
by him in the affirmative; that as he believed the 
Son to be inferior to the Father, so he regarded the 
Spirit as inferior to the Son* S. Basil, too, lends 
some support to the charge, representing Origen as 
“not altogether sound in his ideas as to the Holy 
Spirit®.” But he proceeds to quote passages from 
Origen’s writings in which express witness is borne 
to “the Divinity of the adorable Trinity” and “of 
the Holy Ghost:” his inference being that men are 
often compelled by the strength of the traditional 
faith to give the lie to their own erroneous specula- 
tions‘. Later writers condemned Origen’s doctrine 
of the Holy Spirit in more unqualified terms, Thus 
Photius®, in his account of the De Principizs, does 
not scruple to say that the writer “falls into many 
blasphemous errors, asserting that the Son was made 
by the Father, and the Father by the Son.” Yet 
in the opening pages of that treatise, if we can 
trust the Latin version of Rufinus, Origen expressly 
teaches the Divine goodness of the Son and Holy 
Spirit®; says that he cannot find the terms factura 
and creatura applied to the Spirit in Holy Scrip- 
ture’; declares that He has ever been that which 


1 “Natus an innatus” is the translation which Rufinus gives. On 
the forms yevnros, yexvnros, see Suicer, Thes. Eccl. s.v. 

2 Ep. ad Avit. (“Quid cavendum in libris wept dpydv.”] Cf. the 
Ep. aad Pamm. et Ocean., which affirms of Origen, “male sensisse 
de Filio, pejus de Spiritu Sancto.” 

8 de Sp. S. Cc. 29. avdpa ovdé wavy re vyseis mepr Tov IIvevparos ras 
vrodnyes év macw exovra. 

4rd Hs wapadocews loyupdy éviye onan rovs Gvdpas xal rois 
olxeiots €auray Boypactw dyridéyewy. 

5 Bibliothec. Cod. viii. rheiora Braognpes rov pév Yloy vo rou Harpos 
nerotjoOa Aéyov rd 8é Wvetdpa ro rod Yiod. 

6 de Princ. i. 2. 

7 Jb. i. 3. 
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He is now!; represents Him as included in the 
Unity of the Trinity with the Father and the Son?. 
An important passage in Origen’s commentary. 
on S. John (i. 3) throws light on his real position 
with regard to the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. 
Treating of the words “avra 8’ Avrov éyévero,” he 
raises the question whether the Holy Spirit is included 
-among the things which were made by the Logos®. 
His answer is at first sight satisfactory: yets pevrou. 
Ye TpEls UTooTda Es TELIduEevor TUyXavEW Kal ayévynTov 
pndev erepov Tod Ilarpos elvas murrevovres, ws evoeBeo= 
\ 3 A , A U4 A “A 4 
Tepov Kat adnfles mpoorgueOa TO mavtwv did, TOU Adyou 
yevouévoyv TO “Aytov Iveta advrev elvar Tysdrepov. 
But he adds almost immediately that the Spirit is 
dependent upon the Son, ot xpnlew eouxe TO “Ayioy 
IIvevpra, Suaxovouvtos AvTov Tp UToaTaceL ov pdvor eis 
a a) %)\ ‘ \ 4 ‘ \ a NY, 
70 elvat GANG Kai codov elvas Kat oyiKov Kat Sixasov. 
On the whole he seems to conclude that the Holy 
Spirit is inferior to Him by Whom all things were 
made*. It is impossible not to see in such a pas- 
sage evidence of a dangerous approach to the system 
which degraded the Third Person of the Trinity to 
the rank of a creature. Origen’s devout spirit saved 

1 de Princ. i. 3. 

3 Jd. i. 3. 

3 In Foann. i. 3. éEerarréov 8€ addnOovs Gvros tov ‘rravra 8¢ Avrov 
éyevero’ ef kal ro Iv. rd “A. 80 Adrov éyévero’ olpar yap Ore TO pev 
gdoxovre yernrov avro elvat...dvayxatov mapadéfacba sri ro “A. Il. da 
Tov A. éyévero, mpeaBurépov map Avro row A. ruyxdvovros. The words 
are remarkable as shewing that even in Origen’s time some were to be 
found who reckoned the Holy Spirit among ra yevoseva ; unless indeed 
Origen’s 6 @acxoyv is an imaginary objector, whose future appearance 
was foreseen by the acute mind of the writer. 

4 & trav mavrwy ruyxdvov Umodecorépwv tov & ov eyévero. Huet 
cites S. Ath. Or. c. Ar. 2, where the Son is described as at once peifoy 
[rod Lvetparos] nal isos—‘ Major, propter dignitatem et auctoritatem 


originis: gequalis, essentia et natura.’ But Origen’s language is 
scarcely satisfied by this limited inferiority. 


24. School of Origen: Dionysius of Alexandria: 


him from this blasphemy: with a happy -inconsist- 
ency he shrunk from the conclusion to which his 
premises would have led a less religious mind. 
Amongst Origen’s successors in the catechetical 
chair of Alexandria the name of Dionysius is pre- 
eminent. Like his master, Dionysius labours under 
the imputation of having held unsound language 
on the Person of the’ Holy Spirit, “ degrading Him,” 
according to S. Basil, ‘from the Divine nature, and 
setting Him down among created and ministering 
spirits},” Nevertheless, to S. Basil’s surprise’, the 
great Alexandrian’s letter to his Roman name- 
sake ended with the orthodox ascription r@ @c«@ 
Tarpi cai Tip ody rp “Ayiy Ivedpare dd€a Kat xparos. 
The fact seems to show that his doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit had been misinterpreted. Possibly he 
had been betrayed into subordinatian expressions by 
his attachment to Origen or by his own position 
of antagonism to Sabellian teaching. But a writer 
radically unsound could scarcely have used the words 
attributed to Dionysius by S. Athanasius®: ovrw peév 
Heels els THY Tptdda THY Movdda mraTivope dd.ai- 
petov, Kat THY Tpidda médw eis THY Movdda ovyKxeda- 
AatovpeHa. He had written just before, “ Each of the 
Names is inseparable from That which precedes it. 
I speak of the Father, and before the Son is men- 
tioned, He is already signified in the Father’s Name 
..-1 add the Holy Spirit, and in so doing I indicate 
the Persons from Whom and through Whom He 
comes, It is impossible to separate the Holy Ghost 


1 Ep. 41. mpos 8€ rovrovs mep) rod Tlvevparos ddijxe hovas feora 
mperrovoas TH IIvevpart, rhs mpooxuvovpemns avTd Cedrnros éfopitwy kat 
Kato Tov Ti} KTioT} Kal Aetroupy> Hvoe cuvapOpov. 

8 De Sp. S. 29. 3 nat mapddogoy dxovtoat. 

3 De Sent. Dionysti, 17. - 


Pierius: S. Gregory. Thaumaturgus. 25 


either from Him by Whom He is sent, or from Him 
by Whom He is conveyed, in Whose hands He is}.” 
Certainly S. Athanasius is right: his great prede- 
cessor in the see of Alexandria was no Arian. 

A similar charge is laid against another of 
Origen’s successors. Pierius was Master of the 
school during the Episcopate of Theonas, who fol- 
lowed S. Dionysius, He was sound in his views of 
the Person of our Lord, but subordinated the Spirit 
both to the Father and the Son. So we learn from 
Photius’, whose words are: qwepi pevrou Tov Ivedparos 
eriopadas diay kat duvaceBas Soypariler’ VroBeBnKévar 
yap Avro Ths Tov Ilarpds kai Tiot arodacxe: So€ys. 
Photius is right—and the careful explicitness of his 
statement seems to prove its trustworthiness 3—Pie- 
rius approached singularly near to those of the Semi- 
arian party who holding the Deity of the Son hesitated 
to give the like honour to the Holy Ghost. © Yet 
the disciple of Origen did not go the length of calling 
the Divine Spirit a creature, like the disciples of 
Arius and Macedonius. Photius says nothing of 
this. And Photius was not likely to have over- 
looked any such overt blasphemy, supposing Pierius 
to have been guilty of it. 

_ One other Father of the school of Origen de- 

mands notice here: S. Gregory of Neo-Czsarea. 
By S. Basil he is represented as leaning to Sabellian,. 
rather than to subordinatian views: asserting * 
é.g. that the Father and the Son are One in hy- 
postasis, two in conception only. With regard to 
the Holy Spirit, we may assume that his belief is 

1 fy re rais xepolw Aurav dori ro Tvetpa, pyre rou mépmovros pyre 
Tov hépovros Suvapevoy oréper Gat. 

2 Bibliothec. Cod. cxix. 

3 Cf. Routh, 2. S. iii. 433. 


? ‘ 
4 Ep. 210. Darépa kai Yidv éemwvola peév elvac dv0, vmoorace: 5€ e€v. 
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correctly represented by the é&keous tiotrews which 
both S. Basil and S. Gregory of Nyssa ascribe to 
his pen’. According to this confession there is é& 
Iveta “Ayvov éx @eov tiv vmaptw éxov...elkav Tov 
Tiov redeiov redeia, Cw Codvrwv aitia, ayirys ayvacpov 
xopyyds, & @ havepovTas Beds 6 Tlarnp ... kal @eds o 
Tids. It is possible that the words which follow— 
ovTe KTiaTOY TL 4 SovAov év TH Tpiads—ought to be 
regarded as an interpolation”: but the lwn Cdvrwv 
aitia is probably genuine, and sufficiently near to 
the {wozowyv of the Constantinopolitan Creed to 
prove that S. Gregory the Wonderworker was one 
in faith with his namesakes of the fourth century. 

On the whole it cannot be fairly made out that 
Origen was what S. Jerome has not scrupled to call 
him, “fons Arii,” the true author of Arianism. The 
school of Origen may have unconsciously prepared 
the ground for the seed which Arius was about to 
sow. But Arianism did not, in the first instance 
at least, claim the support of Origen; and there is 
reason to believe that Antioch rather than Alex- 
andria supplied the groundwork of the new heresy: 
that the troubles of the fourth century are his- 
torically related to the blasphemies of Paulus of 
Samosata‘ rather than to the hazardous yet not 
indevout speculations of the great Egyptian philo- 
sopher. 

The West, true to its practical and traditional 


1 S. Basil, ZZ. 204; S. Greg. Nyss. Vita Greg. Thaum. S. Gregory 
of Nyssa asserts that the avréypadov was preserved in the Church of 
Neo-Czsarea down to his own time. Cf. Migne, Patrol. X. p. 965. 

7 Walch, Symé. p. 20. Yet see S. Greg. Naz. Or. X. ovdev ris 
Tptados 8ovdov...fxovea trav copa tives Aé€éyorros. 

3 Ep. ad Pamm. et Ocean. 

* Cf. Hefele, Conc.-Geschichte, i. p. 219, &c.; and Newman, A7vians, 


pp. 1-9; 101. 
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type of Christianity, contributed little during this 
period to the history of the doctrine. Lactantius, 
indeed, if we may believe S. Jerome, approached 
to the “Jewish error” of regarding the Holy Spirit 
as impersonal; “in libris suis et maxime in epistolis 
ad Demetrianum Spiritus Sancti negat substantiam, 
et errore Judaico dicit Eum vel ad Patrem referri vel 
ad Filium et sanctificationem utriusque Personz sub 
Ejus nomine demonstrari.” This view however seems 
to have found little favour in the Early Church, 
Western or Eastern; and Lactantius, if he really 
held it, stood almost alone. The judgment of the 
Western Church, in the age before the Council of 
Nicza, is preserved to us in the grand words of the 
Roman Dionysius, who after condemning Sabellian- 
ism on the one hand and Tritheism on the other, 
thus enunciates the faith of Christendom on the 
mystery of the Holy Trinity: yvacba dvaykn Te 
Gc@ TaY Odwv TOV Ociov Adyov: eudiroywpely 5é TO Oe@ 
Kat évdatacbar Set ro “Ayiov IIvedpa: on Kal THY 
@ciay Tpidda eis eva, worrep eis Kopudyy TWA ovyKEeda- 
avwovabai te Kat ovvdyerOas Taca avayKyn. ‘ Thus,” 
he adds, “we shall preserve the Divine Trinity and 
also the holy doctrine of the povapyia’.” It was 
already plain that in the Roman See the various 
forms of anti-Trinitarian heresy, and among them 
any attack which might be made upon the Deity of 
the Holy Spirit, would find a determined foe. 

It may be well to close this chapter with a brief 
review of the position which the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit had reached at the end of the third century. 

Amongst speculators external to the Church 


1 Ep. ad Pamm. et Ocean. On “errore Judaico,” see Pearson, 
Creed, p. 371 wu. [=il. 261]. 
* S. Athan. de decret. Nicen. Syn. 26. 
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CHAPTER II. 


ARIUS AND THE ARIANS. 


avanreras amo opixpov omwOipos peya. wip. 
Socr. H. E. i. 6. 


THE first year of the fourth century witnessed 
the death of Theonas and the consecration of Peter 
to the see of Alexandria. Among the Deacons 
ordained by Peter was a Libyan! named Arius, 
who in his early years had been a disciple of Lucian 
of Antioch? 

It is to be noted that the heresy which bears 
the name of Arius made its first appearance in the 
form of a protest against doctrine which was pre- 
sumed to be Sabellian. The circumstances as given 
by Socrates were briefly these. In the year 312 
Alexander, now Bishop in the room of Achillas 
the successor of Peter, was discoursing one day in 
the presence of his Clergy on the Holy Trinity. 
He seems to have laid especial stress on the Unity 
of the Hypostases in Gop: & Tpidd: Movdda elvat 
driocoday efeoddya®. Arius, who was at this time 
priest of one of the most important churches in 
Alexandria, thinking that in the Bishop’s language 
he could recognize the Monarchianism of his fellow- 


1S. Epiph. Her. lxix. 
* He addresses Eusebius of Nicomedia as ovAAouxcanorns. Cf. 


Hefele, Conc.-Gesthichte, i. p. 226. 
3 Socr. i. 5. 
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countryman Sabellius!, met it by a counter-statement 
which exceeded the most advanced subordinati- 
anism of the previous century. He argued from 
the very name of ‘Son’ that the Second Person 
had a beginning of existence. And if He had, He 
must have been created out of nothing : é& ov« ovtwv 
EXEL THY VTGTTACW. 

In this retort, no mention is made of the Person 
of the Holy Spirit. The doctrine of’ the Spirit 
is crowded out of view by the vast issues which 
were raised by Arius in his attack upon the Con- 
substantiality of the Son. But it is important to 
remember that Arianism from the first involved the 
denial of the eternity and uncreated nature of the 
Holy Ghost. It was a revolt against the propo- 
sition én tps monéc, And the principle of this 
revolt was destructive of faith in the Deity alike 
of the Son and of the Spirit. If the Son were 
created, could the Spirit be regarded as ‘uncreate’ ? 
Must not the Third Person be included in the 
degradation of the Second ? 

S. .Ambrose seems to say that Arius himself 
at a subsequent time expressed this inference in 
words, and in its coarsest form’ 5S, Damasus 
also condemns him together with Eunomius, as 


1 The Arians persisted in keeping up this charge of Sabellianism: 
“ Ariani Sabellianos nos esse criminantur.” S. Aug. de Nut. ii. 38. 
Some colour was subsequently given to the charge by the position which 
Marcellus of Ancyra took up against the Arians, and the still more 
exaggerated views of his pupil Photinus. But Marcellus was aban- 
doned by the Catholics, as soon as his heretical tendencies were 
ascertained : S. Basil, £%. 69. And the Council of Constantinople con- 
demned the Marcellians and Photinians equally with the Arians and 
Pneumatomachi. According to S. Augustine (Sevm. 71: Ep. 185) the 
Photinians themselves ultimately denied by implication the Deity 
of the Holy Spirit. 

2 In Syd, 2. Spiritum Sanctum Filii impie asserit esse crea- 
turam. 
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guilty of like impiety against the Holy Spirit}, allow- 
ing however a verbal difference in their modes of 
dealing with the subject. Yet if the heresiarch or 
any of his immediate followers had really ventured 
upon this ground, it is strange that Arius does 
not stand charged with the offence either in the 
letters of Alexander, or in the records of the Council 
of Niczea, or in the controversial writings of S. Atha- 
nasius. The letters of Arius himself and the frag- 
ments of his ‘Thalia’ bear no trace of any direct 
and formal denial of the Deity of the Holy Ghost. 
But they attack the Trinitarian position of the 
Church as a whole, and leave no doubt as to the 
course which Arianism must ultimately take when 
the doctrine of the Spirit came into view. Thus 
in his cautious and conciliatory letter to Alexander, 
Arius writes, “ There are Three Hypostases; and 
Gop being ‘the Cause of all things, is absolutely 
Alone as Unoriginate (avapyos povwraros)*...GoD is 
before all things, as being a monad, and the origin 
of all.” The ‘Thalia’ is more explicit? : ‘there is 
a Trinity but not of equal glory; the Hypostases 
are incommunicable with each other, one being 
more glorious than the other to an infinite degree.’ 
In another passage, of which S. Athanasius seems 
to give a paraphrase rather than the precise words, 
Arius maintained that the ovata, of the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit are pewepropevar tp hvoe Kai 
dreLevopevar Kat amooxowiopevat Kat adddTpiot Kal 

1 E4. Synod, ad Paulin. ap. Theod. v. 11. dvaGeparifoper “Apecoy 
cal Evyoptov of tq ton SvoceBeig el cad rois pyyacs Svapepovra: rov Yiov 
kat To “Aytoy Lvetpa xricpa etvat Sucxupitovras. 

* The words are in themselves susceptible of an orthodox meaning ; 
see exx, in Suicer, S.v. dvapxos. 

3S. Athan. de Syn. 15. rptds ore Sofas ovy opoiats’ dveripcxror 
€avrais eioly ai vrooracets alray, pia ris pias évdokorépa Sofas én 


aaretpoy. 
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duéroyo. d\djdwv; adding (and here we have his 
own language) “ They are altogether and infinitely 
dissimilar both in essence and in glory!.” By these 
terms the Holy Ghost is certainly excluded from 
the essence and glory of the Father, and even His 
inferiority to the Son is not obscurely indicated. 
Still there is no formal definition of His position in 
the Arian Trinity. Nor do we detect any signs of 
a settled doctrine upon this point in the corre- 
spondence between Arius and Eusebius of Nicome- 
dia*, or in the outspoken letter of Eusebius to 
Paulinus of Tyre®. A sentence, however, in the 
letter to Paulinus is significant, as showing the 
direction from which the Arian attack on the Deity 
of the Spirit would surely come. “All things,” 
Eusebius writes, “were made by the Son: all things 
are of Gop.” Words which from an Arian stand- 
point could only mean that the Father Alone is 
excepted from the category of created things: that 
all else was brought into existence by the Son, 
Gop’s Perfect Creature. Another stroke of the 
pen would have sufficed to draw the inference, “the 
Holy Spirit was created by the Son, as the Son by 
the Father*.” 


1S. Athan. Or. c. Ar. i. 6. xai, ds avros ehPOéyEaro, dvoporot 
waptray GAAjAwy rais re ovaiats Kal 8d£ats én’ arretpov. 

2 Theodoret, i. 5, S. Athan. de Sym.17. Athanasius gives a list 
of other correspondents of Arius, who held similar language. . 

3 Theodoret, i. 6. 

4 Eusebius of Czesarea, who occupied middle ground between 
Arianism and the Catholic doctrine of the Son, allowed himself 
to write of the Holy Spirit in terms far more open to exception: 
de Eccl. Theol. (adv. Marcell.) iii. 6. 6 8€ Yids povos marpixy Oeoryte 
TETiNMevos TroinTtKos Gv etn Kal Snpoupytxds Tis TOY yevnT@v anayrov... 
nal 8) Kat adris tis rod TlapaxAyrov Ivevparos vmdapfews. to de Ilapa- 
KAnrov Ivedpa ovre Geds ovre Yios’ émel py ex rod Ilarpos cpoiws r@ 
Yip wal adrd thy yéveow ciAnher, ev 8 Te rdv dia Tov Yiov yevopevar 
rvyxave. The allusion is to S. John i. 3 Cf. Origen’s remarks on 
the same text, cited above, ch. i, p. 23. 


S. ae 
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Nevertheless, whether from motives of prudence, 
or because they were already fully occupied with 
their attack upon the Deity of the Son, or, as we 
may prefer to believe, because the full consequences 
of the system were not consciously apprehended 
even by its originators, it seems certain that neither 
Arius nor his friends had written or spoken thus 
before the year 325. S. Basil doubtless gives the 
true explanation of the silence which the Nicene 
Council preserved upon the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. “In the Creed of Nicza,” he writes}, 

bs) \ ¥ ? lA A > ~ , 

Ta pev adda apKovytas Kal dxpiBas Suwdpicrat, 
Ta pev ert StopOdce tav BraBevtwr, ta Se eis mpodu- 
aknv Tov tpocsoKkapevav vropvycerOar o dé mTeEpi 
Tov IIvedpatos Adyos év mapadpoyy Keira, ovdapws 
3 , 3 AN ) A , 4 “ 
éLepyacias afwiets Sid To wndérw TéTE TOVTO KI- 
vetoOa To Cytnpa* add avemBovdevtov éevuTrapyew 
Tals TOV MuTTEVOVT@Y YuXais THY TEpL avTov Sidvo.ay. 

The majority of the simple-minded Fathers of 
the First GEcumenical Council, better versed in the 
practical life of faith than in the subtleties of theo- 
logical warfare, possibly did not anticipate an ex- 
tension of Arian principles to the doctrine of the 

1S. Basil, Ef. 78. He adds, Kara pixpov 8€ mpocovra ra trovnpa 
ris aceBelas oméppara & mpotepov Um Apetov rod mpoorarov Tis alpecews 
nareBANOn, vorepov 8é vd Tov Ta éxeivou Kaxas StadeEapevwy emit AVpN 
Toy exxkrAnowwy e£erpadn, z. é. the heresy of the Pneumatomachi existed 
seminally and potentially in the teaching of Arius, though its de- 
velopment was left to his successors. 

* Cf. S. Basil, Ef. 387. 15 viv dvaxiyay mapa rev del Katvoropeiy ém- 
xEtpovvreov (nrnpa tapaciwnnOev rois maAat da ro dvavrippyrov ddtipbw- 
rov xareheipOn—Acyw 8€ ro wept rod “A. Tvevparos. S. Epiph. Her. 
Ixxiv. ov yéyove 38€ rore repi rod Ty. 4 (yrnows. S. Jerome, ZZ. ad 
Pamm. et Ocean, De Ario tunc, non de Origene questio fuit; de 
Filio, non de Spiritu Sancto. Confessi sunt quod negabatur, tacu- 
erunt de quo nemo quezrebat. S. Gregory Naz. (Ef. ii. ad Cledon.) 
writes to the same effect. S. Augustine says that Donatus was sus- 
pected of Anomecean error with regard to both the Son and the Holy 


Ghost. But it was overlooked in the stir which was caused by his 
schism. Aug. de Her. \xix. 
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Spirit. They were content to reiterate the old faith 
in the Holy Ghost, which indeed virtually confessed, 
though it did not proclaim, His Consubstantiality 
with the Father and the Son!, But to some at least 
of the more practised theologians who were present 
at Niczea, the sudden, solemn pause after the mention 
of the Holy Ghost must have seemed a prophetic 
warning that this ground had not yet been won by 
the Church, and that here must be fought the next 
great battle for the integrity of the Catholic Faith. 

“Yet nearly five-and-thirty years passed before 
that battle had well begun. It is strange that 
among the ceaseless fluctuations of belief which 
marked the busy years intervening between the 
Council of Nicza and the Councils of Seleucia and 
Ariminum, the question of the Holy Spirit’s Con- 
substantiality and icormia was never formally 
raised. Of more than a dozen creeds and con- 
fessions put forth during this interval, and repre- 
senting the various phases of Arian doctrine, there 
is not one which deals with the subject in a system- 
atic way. These symbolical documents, however, 
are important to our present enquiry as serving to 
illustrate the growth of Arianism during this period, 
and to prepare us for the new form of heresy with 
which the next stage of the controversy suddenly 
opens. 

At the head of the Arian confessions stands 
one which bears the name of Arius himself*, It 
was presented to Constantine in 328-9; and as its 
compilers, Arius and Euzoius, desired to re-establish 
themselves in the Emperor’s favour, the language 

1 Cf. S. Epiph. Wer. Ixxiv. ro 8€ ‘miorrevopev’ ovx amhos Honrais 
GAN’ 4 riots eis Oeov. SoS. Gregory of Nazianzus asks (Ov. xxxvii.) 
el xriopa To Lvetpa mas els avro murrevoper ; 


2 Socr. i. 26. Sozom. ii. 27. 
3——2 
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is purposely guarded, and distinguished from that 
of the Catholic Church by omission rather than by 
any heretical statements. “We believe,” they say, 
“in One Gop... and in the Lord Jesus Christ, His 
Son...and in the Holy Ghost... If we do not 
thus believe, or acknowledge in truth the Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, as the whole Catholic Church 
and the Scriptures teach, Gop is our Judge.” 
The key thus struck by their chief was more or less 
steadily maintained by the Arians for the next thirty 
years. They succeeded in concealing the ultimate 
issues of Arianism under language, which, while it 
fell short of the Nicene standard, did not launch 
forth into open unbelief 2. 

Thus, in 341, the Council of Antioch, though 
under the influence of Eusebius of Nicomedia, and 
ready to confirm the unjust sentence which had 
deposed S. Athanasius, produced four Creeds, all 
fairly orthodox. Of these, the second?—best known 
as the Dedication Creed—speaks of the Holy 
Ghost as “given to believers for their consolation, 
sanctification and perfection*;” and on the subject 
of the Trinity declares that ‘the names of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, are not used without dis- 
tinction or meaning, but exactly indicate the proper 

1 Usher (de Symé., Works, vii. 310) thinks that this Confession 
is simply a recital of the old Creed of Alexandria. See however 
Walch, p. 49. 

2 Pusey, Councils of the Church, p. 119. 

3 S. Athan. de Sym. 23. Socr. ii. 10. Cf. the Latin version given 
by S. Hilary, de Sym. 29. 

4 ro els mapaxAnow Kal aytacpov Kat reAeiwotv Trois murrevovar 8:80- 
pevov. Cf. the third Antiochene Creed: rév Hapa«Anrov, ro Tvetpa 
ris adnOeias O Kai 8a rod mpodyrov éemnyyeiAaro 6 Oeds exxéew K.T.X, 
The fourth adds dep émayye:Adpevos [6 Kuptos] rois dmoordAos pera 


mnv eis ovpayols avtov dvodoy anéorede Oidagtar Kal vropyicat avrovs 
mayra’ & ov xa dytacOncovra al ray eidixpives els adrov memorevKorey 


puxai. 
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person, rank, and glory of Each of Those who are 
so named; so that in personality They are Three, 
but in harmony One.” As if conscious that the 
last sentence was ambiguous, the Council proceeds 
to anathematize the phraseology of Arius as un- 
scriptural, and o# that account deserving of con- 
demnation?, The Creed itself was attributed to 
the martyr Lucian?. 

Next came the Macrostich (345)4. Great care 
and labour seem to have been spent upon this 
document, which was in fact an attempt to represent 
the Eusebian doctrine to the orthodox West, in 
such terms as to secure its adhesion, ‘The re- 
lation of the Son to the Father is set forth with 
especial fulness. The Son is to be regarded as the 
Personal Word of Gop, Gop of Gop, begotten before 
the ages, although subject to Gop the Father, and 
not like the Father, Unoriginate: “nor is it safe to 
say that He is é€ ovx ovrwy or &€ érépas vrooTdceus, 
or to assert yy mote ore ovx nv: for all such expres- 


1 Sv dvoparav ovx amAw@s ovde apyas (non simpliciter neque otiose, 
Hitl.] netpévev ddda onpatvovrav dxpiBds tiv otketay éxaorov réy dvopua- 
(opévav vrooracw Kat ragw cat dokav as elvar ty pev vroordce Tpia Tj 
d€ cundavig ev. 

2 uy os ai Oetat ypadat mapadeéSmxay. They add, ‘Hyeis yap mace 
Trois ex Tov Oeiwy ypadav mapadedopevors...adnOiwas te nal éppoBws Kad 
muorevopev Kal dxodovbotper. This refusal to go beyond the letter of 
Scripture is characteristic of Arian Confessions: cf. Epiph. Her. lxiii. 
TO Opoovatov TéAetoy ExBaddovar b70ev ws dAXOrpiov dy ris Oelas ypadis. 
The Church on the other hand took her stand on the spirit of the 
Apostolic writings as interpreted by Apostolic tradition: S. Athan, 
de decr. Syn. Nicen. \. 270 ef cai py obras ev rais ypadais ciow ai 
_ AeFets, GAG rHv ex rdv ypahav Sidvoray ~xovoww. Servile adherence to 
the letter was denounced as a mere cloke for unbelief of Catholic 
truth: S. Greg. Naz. Or. xxxi. @duya ris docBelas éorw avrois 4 
gtdria rod ypauparos. Cf. Ullmann, Greg. v. Naz. p. 381. 

* Sozom. iii. 5. Cf. Walch, p. 34, and supr. p. 7, note 3. 

* Athan. de Syn. 26; Socr. ii. 19; Niceph. ix. 11. Cf. Sozom. 
lu. Il. 
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sions are foreign to the Holy Scriptures.” With 
regard to the Holy Ghost nothing is defined, except 
the nature of His temporal mission, which is set 
forth in the words of the 4th Antiochene Confes- 
sion', The Macrostich disclaims Sabellianism on 
the one side and Tritheism on the other, and finally 
sets forth its Trinitarian views in the following words : 
“ Believing in the Perfect and most Holy Trinity, 
z.¢. in the Father, and in the Son, and in the Holy 
Ghost, and declaring both the Father and the Son 
to be Gop; we acknowledge nevertheless not two 
Gods, but One Divine Majesty...the Father Alone 
ruling all, even the Son Himself, and the Son being 
subject to the Father, but supreme over all things 
whith were made by Him, and according to the 
Father's will bestowing abundantly upon the saints 
the grace of the Holy Ghost*.” We seem to be on 
the verge of a formal definition of the Holy Spirit's 
place in the Trinity: but at this point the Con- 
fession suddenly breaks off. 

Two years later (347), the Artan party took up a 
bolder attitude. Council was arrayed against coun- 
cil: the Eusebian camp at Philippopolis against the 
Catholics at Sardiea. A fresh Creed was put forth?, 
but it proved to be little more than a collation of 
the 4th Antiochene with the Macrostich, and no 


4 Vid. supr. p. 36, note 4. 

3 ravrapyovvros pév xabodov mavrwv, Kal avrov Tov Yiov, povov rov 
Tlarpés’ rot 8€ Yiod vmoreraypéevov rp Tarpi’ éxros 8€ avrod mavrwy 
per avrév BaotAevovrog ray Um avrod yevouevov Kal Ty Tov “Ayiou Ivev- 
paros xépw dpboves rois dyiors Swpouvpévov marpix@ Bovdyjparit. The 
Oneness of the Father and the Son is described in the remarkable 
words, dAou pév rov Iarpés éveorepwopevoy rov Yicv drov 8€ rod Ylov 
éEnprnuévov Kal mpoomeduxoros r@ Tarpi. No such intimate union is 
said to exist between the Father and the Holy Spirit, or between the 
Son and the Spirit. 

3S. Hilar. de Syn. 34. 
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new light was thrown on the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. 

Four years elapsed, and another Confession 
came from the restless faction, who, refusing to 
accept the Nicene standard, seemed to be as little 
satisfied with their own attempts to provide a sub- 
stitute. It was the first Creed of Sirmium: two 
other Creeds under the same name followed in the 
interval between 351 and 360. 

In the First Sirmian Creed (351)1, there is 
distinct evidence that the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit was beginning to claim a share of the attention 
hitherto almost exclusively given to the Person of 
the Son. Three anathemas are pronounced against 
erroneous views upon this subject. Those are to 
be condemned who call the Holy Ghost the “In- 
generate Gop,” or ‘‘a part of the Father or of 
the Son?,” or who refuse to distinguish the Person 
of the Paraclete from the Person of the Son*%. So 
far as it goes, the Creed is, generally speaking, 
orthodox : yet the following words remind us of the 
hint dropped by Eusebius in his letter to Paulinus: 4 33 
eis play dvapxov Tav olwv dpynv Sv Tiov evocBas ta 
TaVTA avayouey. 

The Second Creed of Sirmium belongs to the 
year 357. The six years which had passed since 
the date of the First Sirmian had been pregnant 
with Arian successes, and reverses on the Catholic 
side. In 353 Constantius became master of the 


1S. Athan. de Syn. 27. Socr. ii. 30. Niceph. ix. 31. In Latin, 
S. Hilar. de Syn. 37. 

* ei ris Td Tv. ro “A. TapdxAnrov A€ywv tov dyévvyrov Aéyo Ceay, 
dvabepa gorw. ef tis wos e8i8akev yuas 6 Kupios py GAdAov. déyou Tov 
TlapaxAnrov mapa rov Yidv...a.¢. ef Tis To Ily. ro “A. pépos A€you Tov 
Iarpos 4 [Ath. xai, Socr.] rod Yiow, d. é. 
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West. In 355 the Council of Milan, yielding to the 
Emperor's threats, deposed S. Athanasius. The 
great See of Alexandria was now in the hands of 
the usurper George, whose deacon Aetius had 
already laid the foundation of the Anomcean blas- 
phemy. In the West, Valens and Ursacius were 
triumphant: Dionysius of Milan had been replaced 
by Auxentius. Liberius of Rome was an exile in 
Thrace, S. Hilary of Poitiers in Phrygia; S. Hosius 
of Cordova, now in his hundredth year, awaited the 
Emperor's pleasure at Sirmium!, At Constantinople, 
Macedonius, who in 350 had regained possession of 
the see, took the lead in a bitter persecution of all 
who held the Nicene Faith, whether Catholics or 
Novatians. On the other hand there were signs of 
disunion in the Arian camp. Thorough-going Arians 
were unable to preserve the reticence which had been 
hitherto so carefully maintained; while the more 
moderate, who hesitated to call the Son of Gop a 
creature, and refused to advance beyond the stand- 
point of the “ Dedication Creed,” were forced into a 
position at first of disapprobation, and ultimately of 
open antagonism, 

The Second Sirmian Creed? was the work of the 
extreme school. It rejects the Semiarian épovovcov 
equally with the opoovo.v of Nicza. It declares 
as an “undoubted truth” that the Father is greater 
than the Son in honour, dignity, glory, and majesty®; 


1S. Athan. Azst. Ar. ad Monach. 45. avri éEoptopod xarexe 
TovUToy GAov emavrov ev TO Tippio. . 

4S. Hilar. de Syn. 11. In Greek, S. Athan. de Sym. 28. Socr. 
ii, 30. 

® Nulla ambiguitas est majorem esse Patrem: nulli potest dubium 
esse Patrem honore, dignitate, claritate, majestate, et 1pso nomine 
Patris majorem esse Filio, Ipso testante, “Qui me misit major me 
est.” The Greek version in S. Athan. (de Syn. 27, cf. Socr. ii. 30) 
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yet it maintains the doctrine of a Trinity as “the 
sum and safeguard of the Faith!.” With regard 
to the Holy Spirit, it simply adds, with the reserve 
common to all the earlier confessions of the Arian 
party, ‘‘Paracletus autem Spiritus per Filium est, 
Qui missus venit juxta promissum ut Apostolos et 
omnes credentes instrueret doceret sanctificaret.” 

On May 22, 359, a third Creed was drawn up at 
Sirmium?. Like the second it is in the interest of 
Eusebian or Acacian Arianism: yet the wording is 
more careful and conciliatory. Instead of the opo- 
ovotov and opoovctoy, it proposed a new formula,— 
the Gpouv xara wdvta. The term ovcia was to 
be henceforth abandoned as unscriptural and open 
to abuse®. But the doctrine of the Holy Spirit is 
still left undefined. Neither likeness nor unlikeness 
to the Father is predicated of the Third Person in 
the Trinity, 

Meanwhile, between the dates of the Second and 
Third Sirmian Creeds, the Semiarians had held a 
Council at Ancyra, which promised better things, 
They condemned indeed the opoovctov, but refused 
to describe the Son as a xriopa. They say, ‘Em 

4 > b , “ eA ,9 ~ 
oTrevoapey ovp ets Ilarépa kat Troy nau Ayov Iveupa: 
oUK eis KTioTHY Kal KTiopa. GaAdo ydp éote KTioTysS 
Kai Ktiopa, ado Tlarnp Kat Tids*. It is remarkable 
gives for claritate, majestate, Oeornrt, a true gloss no doubt, but not 
to be pressed. 

1 [lla autem clausula est totius fidei et illa confirmatio [ro xeda- 
Aatov mdons THS TiaTews Kat BeBatorns avrjs] quod Trinitas semper 
servanda est...Integer, perfectus numerus Trinitatis est. 

2S. Ath. de Syn. 8. Socr. ii. 37. Niceph. ix. 39. (The “ Dated” Creed.) 

3 rd d€ Gvopa THs ovCias...npEece...TeptatpeOnvac kal mavredds pndepiav 
penny ovaias emi Geov elvat rov Aowrov bia TO Tas Geias ypadhas pndapov 
mept roo Iarpos [Socr. wept Lvevparos] xat Yiovd ovcias pepvjabat. dporoy 
dé Acyouey tov Yiov r@ larpi xara mayra, ws xai ai dysat ypadat A€yovgi 


re xat dcdacxovary. ‘ S. Epiph. Her. xxiii. 
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that the Holy Spirit is carefully excluded from this 
last statement, as if their judgment with regard to 
Him were yet in suspense. Among the members of 
the Synod were Basil of Ancyra, Eustathius of 
Sebastia, and Eleusius of Cyzicus : “‘ sanctissimi viri,” 
as S. Hilary does not hesitate to call them}, men of 
unblemished lives, and in doctrine not far from the 
Catholic faith; though their non-acceptance of the 
opoovc.ov? opened the door, ere long, to formal 
heresy. 

A crisis was now at hand. In 359,—the year 
of the Dated Creed,—East and West were as- 
sembled in separate conclaves at Seleucia and Ari- 
minum. The majority of the Eastern Bishops were 
in favour of the Dedication Creed: the Ariminian 
Fathers at first held resolutely by the Faith of Niczea. 
But at Ariminum Imperial power combined with 
Arian duplicity prevailed in the end, and the Dated 
Creed, as previously remodelled at Nicé in Thrace’, 
was ultimately accepted. 

Early in 360 the Acacian party completed their 
triumph at Constantinople. Under pressure from 
the Emperor, the deputies of the Eastern Council 
signed a recension of the Creed of Nicé*, and for the 


1 De Syn. (ad fin.). Cf. S. Athan. de Syn. 41. ds ddeAgol xpos 
adedhous dtareyoueba rHv avrnv pév npav Sidvoravy exovras, wept 8 rd 
évoua povoy diorafovras. He is speaking of such Semijarians as Basil 
of Ancyra. 

_? To which S. Athanasius and the Catholics rightly adhered as 
being the only émreiytopa xara mdons doeBods émtvoias. 

* Theodor. ii. 21. The Creed of Nicé substituted dpotoy for duotoy 
KaTa Travra. 

* S. Athan. de Sym. 30. Socr. ii. 41. Niceph. ix. 44. The clause 
with regard to ovcia and undcraors as finally settled stands thus: 
To 8€ dvopa ris ovcias...jpere meptatpeOnvat... éecdnmep xai al Geta 
ypapal ovdapas éuynpovevoay rept ovoias larpos Kat Yiov" kai yap ovde 
opeiier Uxvoracts mepi Tarpos xat Yiob nal ‘Ayiou Ivedparos évopater bat. 
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moment it seemed as if the whole Church stood 
committed to Homcean Arianism. It was of this 
climax of disasters that S. Jerome afterwards wrote, 
“Tune ‘usiz’ nomen abolitum est: tunc Niczenz 
fidei damnatio conclamata est. Ingemuit totus orbis 
et Arianum se esse miratus est},” 

The Christian world was or seemed to be Arian. 
And yet up to this point, the denial of the Holy 
Spirit's proper Deity, involved in every Arian con- 
fession, had been expressed by none. The following 
are the only indications which we have been able 
to discover in Arian Creeds previous to 360, that 
such an extension of Arianism was imminent. 

(1) The Creeds generally imply an inequality 
of the Divine Persons. Thus even the Dedication 
Creed of 341 speaks of a difference in glory (rav 
ovopdtwv onpavovtwr axpiBas THY oixelay ‘Exdotov... 
dd€av). 

(2) Expressions occur which represent the Holy 
Spirit as occupying a place or fulfilling an office in- 
ferior to that of the Son. Fhe Macrostich supplies an 
instance. It is not obscurely hinted by S. Augustine 
that the constant and often lengthy reference to the 
Mission of the Paraclete which is noticeable in al- 
most all the Arian confessions has this object in view. 
“Quod officium (he says) tanquam Persone infime 
in illa Trinitate isti Spiritui Sancto deputant?.” 

(3) It is at least remarkable that whilst in 
several of these Creeds—the last and worst not 
excepted—there is no lack of majestic and glorious 
titles to set forth the dignity of the Son of Gop, 


The Creed of Nicd had simply rejected the pia Uméoracts [=ovcia] 
pyre 8eiv ém mpoodmov II. cai ¥. xatA. Il. piay umdoractww dvopafec Gat. 

1 Dial. adv. Lucif. 19. 

* S. Augustin, ¢. Semi-Arian. c. 19. 
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nothing indeed being withheld from Him but Con- 
substantiality with the Father, no such attempt 1s 
anywhere made to exalt the Person of the Holy 
Spirit. It may be said that this omission is owing 
to the fact that His Person had not yet become 
matter of controversy. Yet the general impression 
left upon the mind by reading the Arian confessions 
with a view to ascertain their relation to the doc- 
trine of the Spirit, is certainly unfavourable. . What- 
ever glory or divinity they concede to the Son, less 
seems to be assigned to the Holy Ghost}, 

But it was not by councils or in creeds that the 
heresy which denied the Deity of the Holy Spirit 
was brought to its birth. The leaven must have 
been working silently in the minds of men from the 
time that Arius proclaimed the Son to be a creature?, 
The same bold hand which was raised against the 
Consubstantiality of the Son struck’ at the root of 
all true faith in the Deity of the Spirit. The Spirit 
Whom the Son of Gop sent from the Father, Who 
came to glorify the Son, could not be regarded as a 
more exalted Person than the Only-begotten. 
Worldly men, such as many of the Eusebian and 
Acacian school were, might not care to push their 
heresy to its logical issue; dogma considered as 
dogma, and apart from political objects, had, in 

1F.g. in the Creed of Nicé, Christ is described, almost as 
though in contrast with the Spirit, as o Kuptos nal Oeds. The Holy 
Spirit is simply ro Hvevpa ris ddnOecias Omep erepyev. 

2 Thus S. Hilary, writing before 360, speaks of lax views upon the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit as already prevalent among the Arians ; 
and asks, “Quid mirum, ut de Spiritu S. diversa sentiant qui in 
_largitore Ejus creando et demutando et abolendo tam temerarii 
sint auctores?” De Trin. ii. 4. Cf. S. Athan. Or. ¢. Ar. i. 8, més epi 
row Ily. opba ppovnce, 8vogdnpady eis tov rovto xopryovrvra Adyov; S. 


Cyril also is at great pains to guard catechumens against prevalent 
errors on this subject: cf. Catech. xvi. 5. 
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truth, little or no interest for them. It was otherwise 
with speculative minds like those of Aetius and 
Eunomius: the mere love of novelty in doctrine 
impelled them to follow out the system of Arius 
to its full length: whilst no fear of irreverence, no 
imputations of blasphemy interposed a barrier. The 
earnest, thoughtful, and not indevout Semiarian 
school reached the same point by a different course. 
They saw and avoided the impiety of attributing a 
created nature to the Only-begotten Son. But 
they were not equally convinced that the Spirit of 
Christ was of like essence with the Father. Had 
Scripture spoken of the Third Person of the 
Trinity in the same strong and well-defined language 
which it held with regard to the Second? Had 
the Church with equal distinctness declared Him to 
be truly and. eternally Divine? If not, it seemed 
to them that the expressions which Arius had 
applied to our Lord, and which had been con- 
demned in that application, might not be so blame- 
worthy or blameworthy at all, if used in reference 
to the Holy Spirit. Unable to grasp the Catholic 
conception of the Holy Trinity, unwilling to accept 
the Arian position as a whole, they fell back upon 
the middle course of giving up the Deity of the 
Spirit, while they confessed the Son to be of like 
essence with the Father. As the result of this com- 
promise, the Semiarian school found themselves on 
one point in full accord with the most advanced of 
the Anomceans: for both alike opposed the teaching 
of the Church on the doctrine of the Holy Ghost. 
Both were therefore included in the condemnation 
pronounced by the Second General Council. In one 
particular the Semiarian opponents of the orthodox 
doctrine fared worse than the more violent disciples 
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of Aetius and Eunomius. With the latter, the 
denial of the Deity of the Holy Spirit was a second- 
ary heresy, which was thrown into obscurity by 
their blasphemous attack upon the Deity of the Son. 
With the former, on the other hand, it was almost 
the only point upon which they were hopelessly at 
issue with the Church. Their general orthodoxy 
made their unbelief on this point more painfully 
prominent ; they came to be regarded as the cham- 
pions of the latest development of Arianism; and 
thus it happened that Semiarians rather than Euno- 
mians were branded with the odious name of Pneu- 
matomachi?, 


1 In allusion to deopayos, Acts v. 39: cf. Suicer. Zhes. Eccl. s. v. 
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CHAPTER III. 
FROM 360 TO 380, 


9 o 4 “ “~ 
Ei xriopa ro Ivetpa, mas eis Avrov mortevopev, } év Alr@ Tedeni- 
° y > ° A A po ° ud > e e 
pea ;...7i ovv; Geds ro Ivedpa; wavy ye. ri ovv; dpoovoroy ; eurep Bess. 


S. Greg. Nazianz. Or. Theol. v. 


Ir was given to S. Athanasius, as he had been 
the boldest and most vigorous defender of the Ca- 
tholic Faith touching the Son of Gop, so also to 
be the earliest champion of the Church’s doctrine 
of the Holy Ghost. Between 356 and 362 the 
Archbishop found a refuge in the monasteries and 
hermitages of the Thebaid. There it was that 
tidings reached him of the new form which Arian 
-unbelief had assumed. Serapion, Bishop of Thmuis 
in the Delta, wrote word that some who had left 
the Arians on account of their blasphemy against 
the Son, yet entertained notions derogatory to the 
Person of the Holy Ghost, and spoke of Him as 
a creature, and a ‘ministering: spirit,’ differing from 
the angels only in degree}, 

In his reply to Serapion, S. Athanasius betrays 
no surprise at the new turn which the battle was 


1S. Athan, ad Serap. i. 2. ds é€eAOovrov pév rwoy ard Tay Apeavep 
8d my KaTa Tov Yiod Bdraodnpiay, hpovovyrav 8é xara rod ‘Ayiov 
Ilvevparos xat Aeyovrav Avro ps) povoy kriopa GANA kal ray Aetroup- 
yixkav mvevparov éy Avré eivat xat Babu povov Avro dicadepew ray 
ayyédov. 
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taking. He seems to be as fully equipped against 
this attack as he had been against the earlier heresy. 
For the new school, at least as they were repre- 
sented in Lower Egypt, he has little mercy. He 
calls them “ Tropici,” a name apparently derived 
from their method of escaping from the literal mean- 
ing of Holy Scripture; and with a play upon the 
word, he charges them with a dishonest versatility 
in their conduct’. They pretended to have split 
with the Arians, but their real hostility was directed 
against the Catholic faith?. This double dealing 
had not escaped the vigilance of Catholics, whilst 
their partial orthodoxy was unpalatable to their 
former Arian associates ®, A second letter exposes 
the profanity which had already begun to mark the 
course of the new heresy, as it had been a conspi- 
cuous feature of the earlier Arian teaching. Ei ovx 
éott xricpa To “Aywov TIvevpa (the Tropici of the 
Delta had ventured to reason) vios éor, cal adedgot 
Sv0 6 Adyos kai avrdés. As an alternative they sug- 
gested, Ovxoby mdmmos 6 Tlarnp Kat exyovdv éorw Avtov 
70 Ilvedpat. Well might the Catholic champion 


1 Ad Serap. 10. of r@ Svre tpomtixol cuvOéuevor rois *Apetavois Kat 
pepiodpevoe per avrav ryv eis rv Oeornra Braodnpiay iva éxeivor peév 
roy Yidv ovro: 8€ rd Tvedpa xriopa Aéyworv. They were called Tropici 
Bia TO A€yeww Eavrodvs Tporous ehevpioxery mapeEnynoewy, 1.e. because they 
evaded the ordinary Scriptural proofs of the Holy Spirit’s Deity by 
giving to such passages a metaphorical turn. Cf. Steph. Zhes. s. v. 

2 Jb. 1. ; 

3 Jb. 32. xyapts r@ Kupio drt ds ypadets ovx €Aabov oxérovres éavrovs 
Tj} ™pos rods "Apetavo’s mpoomoujr@ avTidoyiqa’ Kal yap Kal map’ éxelvoy 
éuionOnoav Gre povoy ro Tvedpa Kai ovxi xal roy Acyov xriopa Aéyouot’ Kat 
mapa mavroy b€ kareyvocOnoay ws TO OvTt MVevpaTopayxourTes... 

4 Some I5 or 20 years later S. Didymus renews this charge against 
the Egyptian Pneumatomachi. They argued, “Si Spiritus S. creatus non 
est, aut pater est Dei Patris aut patruus est Unigeniti, aut filius Christi 
est, aut nepos est Dei Patris aut ipse Filius Dei est.” His remark is, 
‘‘Miseri atque miserabiles non sentientes de incorporeis et invisibi- 
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retort, “Who would suppose that these men were 
Christians and not pagans!?” Yet, he adds, your 
Eunomii, your Eudoxii and Eusebii are prepared 
to use this language. Once let men act the part 
of Arians, and no impiety will be too monstrous for 
their tongues to utter. Out of the abundance of 
their own hearts this blasphemous folly proceeds ; 
not out of Holy Scripture; nor from any tradition 
or teaching in harmony with Scripture”. 

The death of Constantius in 361, and of George 
in the following summer, set S, Athanasius free to 
return to Alexandria. On being restored to his 
See, it was one of his first acts to hold a Council ' 
of Catholic Bishops, at which representatives were 
present of the Western as well as of the Egyptian 
Church. The synodical letter of this Council of Alex- 
andria deals in passing with the rising heresy of the 
Pneumatomachi. It requires Catholics, who, having 
signed Arian Creeds desired to be reconciled to the 
Church, to anathematize those “who say that the 
Holy Spirit is a creature and of a different and 
separate essence from Our Lord” (dunpnpeévov ex rips 
ovgias tov Xpicrov)*. For {continues the Council) 
there is no way of really escaping from the infection 
of Arianism except by maintaining that the Holy 
Trinity is indivisible and altogether uncreate. It 
was in vain that opposers of the Holy Spirit’s Deity 
persuaded themselves that they Held by the Nicene 
faith: ot yap mpooovodpevot pév ovopdlew THY opo- 


libus juxta corporalium et visibilium disputare non licere naturam.” 
Didym. De Sp. S. ad fin. 

1 Ad Serap. lv. 1. 2. 

3 Ad Serap. iv. 5. ris yap avrois mapedwxe rovro; ris 6 ddakas ; 
GAN’ ovdeis éx trav Oeiwy ypapay éx 8€ rov wepiooevparos Tis Kapdias 
avrav e&fAbev 4 rovavtn mapadhpocirn. 


3 S. Athan. Zom. ad Anttochen. 
S. 4 
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oynbeioay &v Nixaig miotw tohpavres 5é Kara Tov 
‘Aylov Ilvetparos Brkaodnpetv, ovdév mréov trowvow 
n THY Apevarny atperw Tos pey PHpacw apvovyTaL TO 
5¢ dpovijpate TavTyV Karéxovow. 

Sozomen adds! that this Council confessed the 
Holy Ghost to be consubstantial with the Father 
and the Son. The exact words do not appear in 
the synodical letter: but the Consubstantiality of the 
Spirit is plainly involved in the language already 
cited, and in the approval which the Council gives 
to certain who confessed that the Holy Spirit is ov 
xtiopa ovde Eévov add’ (Siov Kat ddvaiperov THs ovaias 
tov Tiov xai tov Harpdés. The term itself had already 
been applied to the Holy Spirit by S. Athanasius in 
his first letter to Serapion?. 

Passing from Alexandria te Constantinople we 
find that there also the new heresy had broken out, 
nearly at the same time that S. Athanasius and his 
Council were grappling with it in Egypt. Socrates, 
Sozomen, and Theodoret® are agreed in dating the 
rise of the Eastern Pneumatomachi from the depo- 
sition of Macedonius, which took place in 360 upon 
the triumph of the Acacian or Homeean party. Fur- 
ther, but with less probability, they trace the origin 
of the sect to Macedonius himself. Socrates and 
Sozomen say that hostility to the Acacians who 
had caused his downfall induced Macedonius to 
espouse the Semiarian cause, and to make overtures 
to Semiarian leaders for the maintenance of the 
Dedication Creed and of the opovcovcrov. The party 


1 Sozom. v.12. Cf. Socr. 111. 7. 1d “Aytov Llvetpa Oeodoyjoavres, 
TH Gpoovcig Tprad: ovvavedapBavorro. 

2 Ad. Serap.1.27. ovx fart rev moAAGy rd Tvetpa adn’ ovde dyyedos 
G\N’ év Sv, paddov 8€ rou Acyou évds Svros iBtov, kal rot Oeod évds dvros 
Wiov Kal Gpoovordy éorey. 

® Socr. 11. 45. Sozom. Iv. 27. Theod. 1. 6. 
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which he thus contrived to gather round him came 
to be known as Macedonians!: and amongst them 
were such men as Eustathius of Sebastia, Eleusius 
of Cyzicus, and Sophronius of Pompeiopolis. After. 
a while, it seems, the question arose whether the 
opocovoroy which they professed should be extended 
to the Holy Spirit. Eustathius refused to decide: 
éyo, epn, ovre @edv ovoudlew ro TIvevpa to “Ayioy 
aipovpar ovre KTiopa Kaew ToAunoayt. Macedonius 
had no such scruples. To “Aywov Iveta ovvavadar 
Bew eis ryv Oeodoyiay rys Tpiddos éfékdwe, says 
Socrates: Sozomen, describing perhaps a more ad- 
vanced stage of the heresy, asserts that he called 
the Holy Spirit a ‘minister’ and ‘servant?, and 
“such other names as one might without offence 
apply to the Angels of God.” The sect now began 
to be styled Pxexmatomachi by the maintainers of 
the Nicene Faith. They were especially numerous 
in the neighbourhood of Constantinople® and in 
Thrace, along the shores of the Hellespont, and 
in Bithynia. Their blameless lives, grave manners, 
ascetic habits and persuasive speech, gained for them 
a respectful hearing, and enlisted a large number of 
the laity on their side. 

Theodoret adds that Macedonius had from the 
first shared in the denial of the Holy Spirit’s 
Deity, which was common to all Arians: and that 


1 They were also called Marathonians from one Marathonius, a 
wealthy monk who had founded at Constantinople a cuvorxia povayan. 
He assisted the party with his purse, as well as by personal influence 
and effort. Sozom. Iv. 27. Niceph. Callist. 1x. 47. 

3 Scdxovoy xal Umnpéernv. Cf. Photius, ZZ. I. els SovAous cal vanpéras 
viv Seomotixyy Kal vmepxeiperny avrov {sc. rov Lvevparos] cuvérarre 
Kuptornra. — 

7 Yet at Constantinople the sect had neither church nor Bishop 
till the reign of Arcadius, owing to the intolerance of the stricter 
Arians. Sozom. 1v. 27. | 
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for this reason he had been originally selected by 
the advanced Arians to fill the See of Constan- 
tinople. From his views upon the Person of the 
Spirit they concluded that he symbolized with them 
in their doctrine of the Son. His deposition fol- 
lowed upon the discovery that he held the oporov- 
owr. But the story sounds like an attempt to 
account for Macedonius being deposed by the men 
who had raised him to the episcopal throne. Mace- 
donius was enthroned in 350, and it is not probable 
that any distinct views on the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit were held at that time by the Arians generally. 
That Macedonius, Arian at heart, had always im- 
plicitly entertained an unsound faith upon the subject: 
is no doubt true enough. The events which threw 
him into the arms of the Semiarians did not compel 
him to abandon his latent unbelief on this point ; and 
as an ambitious intriguer he may have purposely 
placed himself at the head of the new movement, 
which found many supporters amongst his Semiarian 
allies. Thus in becoming a Semiarian leader, he 
became a pronounced Ivevparoudyos, and the Semi- 
arian clique who bore his name were ere long iden- 
tified in the popular conception with the opponents 
of the Deity of the Holy Ghost}. 


1 Epiphanius (Wer. LXXIv.) speaks of the Pneumatomachi as the 
monstrous and unnatural issue of Semiarianism and orthodoxy, didveis 
xal npitdacra ws tovs Kevravpous f Tavas 4 Zetpfvas of dvaypawavres 
rovs pvOous éravéornoay nuivy. He distinguishes two parties ; (1) those 
who held the Son to be dypovws xexriopévos, and (2) those who held 
the orthodox faith as to His Consubstantiality with the Father—e. g. 
some of the followers of Meletius of Antioch (7@r. LXxL). Both were 
equally averse to the ovvapiOpnots of the Spirit. Cf. Anaceph. obra 
wept pév Xptorov Kadds fxovor ro 8é Ty. ro "A. BAaodnpotow: where 
xakos seems to cover the opotovoroy as well as the Catholic doc- 
trine. 

S. Gregory of Nazianzus (Ora¢. XxXXvil.) draws a further distinc- 
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Of Macedonius himself little more is known 
Nicephorus relates! that he retired to a place to 
the east of Constantinople, and there continued to 
the end of his life to maintain his opposition to the 
Catholic doctrine of the Holy Spirit. But his name 
makes no figure in the history of the controversy 
beyond its use in designating the sect; for the story. 
of his appearance at the Council of Constantinople 
rests on insufficient evidence’. | 

In 364—5 the Semiarian, or as they were now 
called the Macedonian, party, held an important 
_Synod at Lampsacus, on the Hellespont, where as 
we have seen they were in full strength. Simul- 
taneous meetings appear to have taken place at 
Smyrna and in other parts of Asia Minor. The 
Lampsacene Council declared the proceedings of the 
Acacians at Constantinople in 360 null and void: 
rejected the Ariminian Creed and adopted that of 


tion between various shades of heterodoxy on the doctrine of the 
Spirit. Some (1) odre céBover odre driysdtovor: others (2) Expt dcavoias 
eloly evoeBeis, refusing only the name of GOD: whilst a third class 
(3) roApaow evoeBeiv xai Tots yeiheot. Besides all these, there were 
the strict Pneumatomachi, who, with more or less distinctness, defined 
the Holy Spirit to be a creature. Cf. Or. XLIV. rav xa npas copay 
of pév évépyeray rovro UméAaBop, of d€ xriopa, of dé Oeov. 

_ The Semiarians seem to have been of one mind with the Pneuma- 
tomachi as to the Holy Spirit (Epiph. Anaceph. eriopa mavredads ‘opi- 
(over): but less diversity of opinion prevailed amongst them with 
regard to the Son. Ultimately, however, they became nearly synony- 
mous with the Pneumatomachi, and at Constantinople the sects weré 
identified (Hprapetavey fyouy Hy. Can. 1. Conc. Const.). 

1 Hist. 1X. 46. 6 8€ Maxedonos riy tis Kevotayrivov éxxAnciay 

dda:pebeis, avrimépay ris ToAews pos Ew ets re xwpiov @ IvAas dvopa emi 
word SterpiBwv Kgxeioe Tv Kara Tov ‘Ayiov Lvedparos BAaodnpiay aoe 
oropart eLepevgopevos axis 7d Brody éLeperpec. 
' % Photius (ZZ. 1) states that he was condemned by the Council of 
Constantinople: otros 6 iepoddyrns xopds Maxedénioy tiva...drt To mavd- 
ytov xal (wapxixoy edvopyper veda evOuvas edtxaiov Sovvat. But this 
condemnation was virtual only: and the name of the heresiarch does 
not appear in the genuine Canons. See Ch. Iv. 
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Antioch and Seleucia. So far Sozomen!, From 
Socrates we learn that ‘the so-called doctrine of 
Macedonius’ (by which, after his own account of 
Macedonianism in a previous chapter, he can scarcely 
mean any other than the error of the Pneumatomachi) 
was. brought into prominence on this occasion: 76 
Xpynpatioay Maxedoviou Sdéypa pixpdv te eumpoober... 
é& th kata Aapibdxov cvvdde yevopevoy havepdrepov. 
Yet the following year witnessed a remarkable 
rapprochement between Semiarians and Catholics. 
Driven by the persecutions of Valens to seek support 
from the West, the deputies of the Lampsacene 
Council presented an orthodox confession to Liberius 
Bishop of Rome. ‘They acknowledged the Nicene 
Faith, including the époovovv, which they regarded 
as substantially identical with their own formula: 
TO oOpoovoroyv ovopa Séyovra: ws T@ cpoiw Kat’ ovciay 
7& avTa onpawov’, First among the Bishops who 
subscribed this document stands the name of Eu- 
stathius of Sebastia. We must therefore suppose 
that his indecision with regard to the doctrine of the 
Spirit had not yet ripened into open heresy. Had 
the Lampsacene Council or the delegates committed 
themselves to a formal support of the doctrine of 
the Pneumatomachi, it seems impossible to believe 
that Liberius could have been deceived by their 
professed adhesion to the Creed of Nicza. 

' The subject did not, at any rate, come under 
consideration during the interview with Liberius. 
There is extant in Socrates a letter to the Bishops 
of Asia in which the Bishop of Rome declares him- 
self fully satisfied with the orthodoxy of Eustathius 
and his colleagues, The verdict of the Roman See 
was endorsed by other Churches. From Rome the 


1 Sozom. VI. 7, 2 Socr. IV. 12. 


F farluve of their negociations with the Catholics. §5§ 


Lampsacene deputies went on to Sicily, where they 
renewed their profession of the Homoousion: from 
Sicily they proceeded to Cappadocia, where a Synod 
met at Tyana to receive the letters of Liberius and 
of the Sicilian Catholics. Arrangements were now 
made for a great Council at Tarsus. in the following 
spring, at which the reconciliation between the Semi- 
arian body and the Church was to have been com- 
pleted. But meanwhile some four-and-thirty of the 
less flexible members of the Macedonian party met 
and denounced the opoovavov ; the Emperor under the 
influence of Eudoxius forbade the proposed Synod ; 
and the scheme of comprehension which had been 
dictated by the policy of the Semiarians and pro- 
moted by the charity of Liberius fell through and 
came to nought. | 

Liberius died in 366, and was succeeded by a 
Bishop of more resolute orthodoxy. The remainder 
of the struggle which we are reviewing was fought 
out during the long and eventful episcopate of S. 
Damasus. 

S. Athanasius was still active in the defence of 
Trinitarian doctrine. He had written to Jovian on 
that Emperor’s accession in 3631, “We must all 
abide by the Nicene Faith and not suffer it to be 
disturbed by the fair speeches and verbal quibbles of 
heretics like the Arians. The Council of Nicza... 
_did not represent the Holy Spirit as alien to the 
Essence of the Father and the Son, but on the 
contrary glorified Him with the Father and the 
Son, in the one faith of the Holy Trinity.” In 
the name of a Synod of Libyan and Egyptian 


1 Ad Fovian. 4. ddN ovdé dmmddorpiocay Td Lvetpa 16 “Aytov dard 
rod Warpds cat rov Yiod dAAd paddov ouvedogacay auto tp Harpi xai rp 
Vid év rH pid ris dylas Tpiddos micres 8d 7d kai play elvar ev rH ayig 
Tptade Oeornra. * : 
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Bishops, he now wrote to Damasus, “the Bishop 
of great Rome,” begging that Auxentius of Milan 
might be included in the condemnation which had 
been passed by a Roman Synod upon Valens and 
Ursacius!. From his Letter to the Bishops of Africa, 
which contains an account of this matter, it would 
seem that the Arians of the West as well as those 
of Egypt and the East had been active in opposing 
the Deity of the Spirit. The closing words of this 
letter are too weighty to be omitted. ‘“H é& Nuxaig 
avvodos (writes the veteran of the Nicene Faith) 
dAnbas ornroypadia kata raons aipéaeds eat’ avn 
Kai Tovs Brdaocdnpowvras eis TO IIvevpa 76 “Aytov Kat 
déyovras Avro xtiopa avatpére. eipnkdtes yap ot 
Tatepes TEpt THS Eis TOV Tidy TicTews Erifyayov EvOus, 
‘Tlkorevopey nai cis 76 Iveta To ayiov’ wa Tedelay 
Kat mhypyn THY eis THY ayiav Tpidda tioTWw dpodoyy- 
gavres TOY XapaKTnpa THs ev Xpiot@ triatews Kal THV 
SWacKadiay THs Kafoducns “Exxdnolas &v tovT@ yvo- 
piowor...Ovdeis dv Xpiotiavav apdiBodrov eis TovTo 
axoin THY Sidvotay ws OVK ETL HLaV y TiaTis Eis THY 
Ktiaw axX eis eva @edov Ilarépa...xai eis eva Kuprov 
‘Incovy Xpiorov...kat eis Ev Ilvevpa “Ayiovy eva Deov 
tov &v TH ayia. Kai Tedeig. Tpiddt ywoordpevov' eis Hv 
kat Bamrilopevor Kat ev tavTy ovvantépevor TH OedryTL 
‘musTevopev Kal KAynpovoynoa, Baciieiay ovpavav év 
Xpiot@ ‘Incov 7@ Kupio nuoav. 

The appeal of S. Athanasius and his Bishops 
was successful. A Council of Italian and Gallican 
Bishops assembled at Rome under Damasus, pro- 
bably in 371. Two forms are extant of the synodical 
letter put forth by this Council. Both contain a 


1 Cf. Athan. Zp. ad Afr. 

* This is asserted with regard to. Auxentius. by Theodoret (vI. 33): 
émexeipes vewrepifery...xai Ta ica ppoveiy Trois avopocoy [roy Yidv] cat rd 
Myebpa 80£afover xara thy torepoy emcyevopéeyny (yrnow 
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‘deliberate condemnation by the Western Church 
of the now rapidly growing heresy. One of these 
documents is addressed to the Catholic Bishops of 
the East. It maintains that the Nicene Fathers 
taught the Father, Son and Holy Spirit to be 
“unius deitatis, unius virtutis, unius figure, unius 
substantiz.” Attached to this letter is a fragment 
in which the Westerns say, “ Nullo modo Spiritum 
Sanctum separamus, sed perfectum 1n omnibus virtute 
honore majestate deitate cum Patre conveneramur 
et Filio 1.” 

The other document is given in Greek by Sozo- 
menand Theodoret?. It warns the Bishops of Illyria 
against Arianism, which is reported to have its zealous 
advocates in Illyria. One sentence only refers to 
the controversy on the doctrine of the Holy Spirit: 
but it sufficiently expresses the mind of the Council 
upon the subject. “We ought to believe (they say) 
that the Holy Ghost is of the same substance? [ with 
the Father and the Son} He who thinks otherwise 
we judge to be alien from our Communion.” 

From Illyria itself we receive a still stronger 
testimony to the orthodoxy upon this question of 
the Western Church. Theodoret* and Nicephorus5 
have preserved a synodical letter of the Hlyrian 
Bishops addressed to the Churches and Bishops of 
Asia, Phrygia, Carophrygia and Pacatiana®. After 
long investigation of this subject (so the letter runs) 
they have arrived at the conclusion that the Trinity 


1 Mansi, Conct/. 111. p. 462. 

3 Sozom. VI. 27. Theodor. II. 22. 

3 Yrooragews, Sozom, wv. xal ovcias, Theodoret. 

# IV. 9. 5 XI. 30. 

* Valesius proposes @pvyias, Kapias, @pvyias Maxartavys. Phrygia 
Pacatiana was the western division, “ down to the ronticrs of Caria.” 
(Smith, Dict. Geogr. s.v. Phrygia.) 
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is consubstantial. They had heard with horror of 
the new heresy rising in the East, which separated 
the Holy Spirit from the essence of the Father and 
the Son. The Consubstantiality of the Holy Trinity, 
the conglorification of Father, Son and Spirit, was 
the Faith of the Fathers of Niczea. This letter was 
followed by an Imperial Epistle from Valentinian, 
Valens, and Gratian. The Emperors confirm the 
decision of the Illyrian Synod, citing also the 
language of recent Roman and Gallican Councils. 
They proceed to declare their faith in a Consub- 
stantial Trinity: piay eva Kal thy avTny ovciay Tov 
Ilatpos kal rov Tiov Kat tov ‘Ayiou IIvevparos, é 
Tpiol wpogwmos, TovréoTi év Tpiot Fedelats vir0- 
OTACET LW. 

The date of these important letters is unfor- 
tunately obscure. Baronius! places them as early 
as 365 (366°), identifying the Eustathius who is 
mentioned in the Illyrian Epistle with Eustathius 
of Sebastia, and inferring that the Synod was held 
during the negotiations between Liberius and the 
deputies of the Lampsacene Council. This view 
has the support of Nicephorus, who seems to connect 
the letters with the times of Liberius*, But the 

1 Baronius, Annal. tv. 191. Cf. Pagi, 1. 510. 

2 Sozomen, though he does not mention the Illyrian letters, speaks 
of a reopening of the question e? xal ro Ilvetpa ro “Aytov Iarpi re nat 
Yig opoovoroy b0€alew mpoojxev, and thus proceeds: paddy 6 ‘Pans ént- 
oxonos éypawfe rais ava thy é éxxAnalats avy Tois ard Tis Sucews lepedor 
Tprada cpoovorov cai opodsokov mperBevew (VI. 22). He adds “about this 
time Liberius died.” Nicephorus infers that the Bishop of Rome who 
wrote to the Easterns was Liberius, and connects with this supposed 
letter of Liberius the proceedings of the Illyrian Bishops and the 
Emperors. The Roman letter was probably that of the Synod assem- 
bled by Damasus, and the Synod of the Illyrian Bishops may fitly 
find place after the Synod of Rome. Accepting Theodoret’s facts, it 


will fall in the year 374-5, between the consecration of S. Ambrose 
and the death of Valentinian (Pusey, Couacz/s, p. 253). 
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mention of Gratian’s name as an Imperator; the 
distinct reference to the heresy of the Pneumato- 
machi, which in 365 could hardly have attracted the 
notice of the West; the definite language adopted by 
the Council in reference to the Consubstantiality of 
the Holy Spirit with the Father and the Son,—all 
seem to point to a later date. Theodoret represents 
the Illyrian Synod as held by command of Valentinian, 
and (apparently) after the consecration of S. Ambrose, 
which took place in 374; and to that year or the 
next we may venture to assign it, pending a fuller 
knowledge of the subject. One thing is clear. The 
West was sound upon the doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit. Sozomen is right when he asserts that, with 
the exception of the few Arian Bishops who were 
condemned by the Synods of Rome, ovre ‘Pwopaiov 
Suehepovro [wept doypdrwv] ovre Eerepor Tap ava THY 
dvaw, adda wdvres ta SdEavTa Tos ev Nuxaig ovved- 
Gotow emjvour, cat Tpidda iodrydy te Kat icodvvapov 
édd€alov'. 

We turn now to the East, where from 370 to 
380 the battle raged fiercely. During nearly the 
whole of this decade the history of the controversy 
centres round the great champion on the orthodox 
side, S. Basil of Cappadocian Caesarea. When he 
falls his place is taken by another Cappadocian, the 
friend of Basil’s early days, S. Gregory of Nazian- 
zus. It pleased Gop to raise up worthy defenders 
of the Faith on the spot where it was principally 
attacked. 

S. Basil was consecrated to the See of Czsarea 


1 vi. 23. In the next chapter he adds, Of peév odv mpos dvcw lepeis: 
ade Pbacavres rovs map avrois vewrepi(ovras émiedos épvAatroy thy 
dpxijOev mapadobeicay avrois riotiv’ as Koptdy oAiyous évbade érepodogous 
yevér Oat Kat oxédov povous rovs audi rov Av§evriov. 
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in 370. His first connection, however, with this 
controversy seems to have been prior to his conse- 
cration. His Kefutatzon of the Apology of the Heretic 
Eunomuus is certainly his earliest controversial work}. 

It has been said that the Semiarians, in denying 
the Deity of the Spirit, found themselves in com- 
pany with the extreme Anomceans, from whose 
sentiments on the Person of Christ they recoiled 
with aversion. ‘Herein,’ says Sozomen, “those 
who held Anomcean and Homceousian views were 
agreed, that they both maintained the Spirit to be 
a ‘ministering’ being, third in order and in honour, 
and in essence distinct.” It seems probable that 
the Eunomians were indeed the first? and principal 
offenders in this matter, though their heretical opi- 
nion as to the Spirit attracted less notice than that 
of the Macedonians, because it was overlooked in 
the greater number and extent of their attacks upon 
the Faith. | 

Aetius, the founder of Anomcean Arianism, had 
been banished by Constantius in 360%. He was, 
however, recalled by Julian, and afterwards raised 
to the Episcopate. On his death in 367, his mantle 
fell on Eunomius, who continued for some five-and- 
twenty years to propagate the avdpour, extending 
the doctrine in an intensified form to the Person of 


1 Adv, Eunom. 1.1. ef pév €Bovdovro mavres k.t.A....nal voy Gv mav- 
Tws hy €& apyis eriunoapev ovwomny nomacapeba. Cf. Vita Basil. (Migne), 
C, XViii. gc 
2 Sozom. VI. 22. dudorepos yap Staxovixdy Kal rpirov ry rdgec Kal rp 
rij Kal TH ovaig aAXoioy Td Ivedpa icxupifovro. | ' 

2S. Basil. adv. Eunom. ii. 33. oUxovy rivds péxpt rypepoy axnxoapey 
Snpcovpyypa rd "A. Ilv. mpocetrovros. 

‘A cuvraypariov of Aetius is extant in Epiph. Her. LXxv.; and 
for some fragments of his writings see Mai ov. Coll. VII. 1.7. His 
boast was, Ovres olda roy Gedy ws €pavTov Kal ov Tororo ida epavroy ds 
roy Oeoy, 
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the Holy Spirit. ‘“Eunomius (writes S. Augustine) 
asserted that the Son was altogether dissimilar to the 
Father and the Spirit to the Son!” “The Euno- 
mians (says Philastrius) believe in three Essences 
different in kind, which they compare to gold, silver, 
and brass: they Hold that the Son was made by the 
Father and the Spirit by the Son: thus the Son 
is unlike the Father, being a Creature, and the 
Spirit unlike the Son, inasmuch as He was made by 
the Son?,” a doctrine which, as he truly remarks, 
bears more resemblance to paganism than to Catho- 
lic Christianity. However, in this instance we are 
not compelled to accept the testimony of adverse 
writers. Two of the productions of Eunomius have 
fortunately been preserved. The shorter of these 
is an Exposztion of the Faith, which was offered to 
Theodosius after the Council of Constantinople. It 
describes the Holy Spirit as yevdpevov v0 Tov Movo- 
Vevous Kat tov [fors. avrou | kabdma€ viroretaypevov" 
_ ovre kata Tov Ilarépa ovre 7 Harpe owvapiOpovpevoy 
ouvre TO Tig owveboorpevov OUTE pay G\A@ Twi our- 
Taco" Omevov eeccce T por OV eEpyov Kat KpaTio TOV TOU Movo- 
yevous. Thus the Son is inferior to the Father, but 
superior to the Spirit: rou pév yap éddrrav éotiy ws 
Toinpa, Tov O€ KpeiTTwY ws TOLNTYS...... The other 
extant work is the Aology, which S. Basil attacked. 
It is even more explicit in its doctrine of a created 
Spirit of God. In this treatise Eunomius is far 
from throwing doubt on the personality of the 


1S. Aug. de Heres. tiv. The Anomcean Council of Antioch in 
361 set forth dri mavreAds avdpowds €orw 6 Yiss r@ Tarpi. From their 
naked Arianism these Anomceans were also known as Exucontians 
(S. Athan. de Sy. 31). Eunomius ventured to call the Son rod Ha- 
tpos Sovdov xual vmnpérny, and the Holy Spirit rod Yiod +hoBepdvt, [_fors. 
operiv v. pdperpov, mittendarium] Philostorg. vi. 2 (ed. Gothofred.). 

2 Philastr. de Heres. 68. Cf. Epiph. Anacephal.. - 
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Spirit, and condemns the folly of resolving His 
existence into a simple éépyea',—an idea which 
seems to have found favour with some of the Mace- 
donian party ?.. He regards Him as a Person, but a 
created Person. If the Spirit is third in order, how 
can He be equal in nature to the First or even to 
the Second Person of the Trinity ? He is honoured 
next after the Only Begotten Son, as being the first 
and greatest of the works of the Son, ‘destitute in- 
deed of Deity and of creative power, but full of the 
power which teaches and sanctifies®, The Afo- 
dogy ends with a sort of Anomcean Creed, which 
may be condensed as follows: 


2 4 > 4 ¥ 9 4 

els €or eds, ayévvntos axtTioros amoinros: 

els Kuptos *Incots Xpicrds...yevvnpa Tov dyevvyrou, 
ovy ws &v Tav yerrnpdtor, KTiopa TOU aKTioToV... 
Toina TOV airounTou" 

év Ilvevypa “Aywov mpatov Kat peclov mavrTwv 
TOV TOV Movoyevovs Epywv, TpoaTadypatt 

A a“ b} ] 4 de \ 5 la 

pev tov Ilarpos evepyerg KL OVVAPLEL 


“~* e ”~ 4 4 
Tov Tiov yevopevor’. 


1 Eunom. Adologet. (ap. Fabricii Bzb/. Grec. itl. 298). 

3S. Aug. de Her. Lu. “Quamvis a nonnullis perhibeantur (Ma- 
cedoniani) non Deum sed Deitatem Patris et Filii dicere Spiritum 
Sanctum et nullam propriam habere substantiam.” <A few of the 
school probably held this view: cf.S. Greg. Naz. Orv. XLIv (cited above, 
p. 53) 

3 Geornros pev xal Snucoupytxis Suvdpews drodeimdopevoy ayracticjs 8¢ 
cal SiSacKxadtxhs menAnpwpevov. 

4 The Eunomian doctrine of the Spirit is even more boldly ex- 
pressed in the fragments of Arian sermons collected by Cardinal Mai 
(Scriptor. veterum nova Collectio, III. p. 202 seq.). In one of these 
the preacher says, “Spiritum Sanctum Deum non dicimus quia nec 
Scriptura dicit (the old argument on the Arian side) sed subditum 
Dei Filio et mandatis illius Filio in omnibus obtemperantem sicut 
Filius Patri. Et quemadmodum Pater totam virtutem et totam sapi- 
entiam et bonitatem in substitutionem Fili consignavit, ita et Filius 
totam virtutem &c. in Spiritu Sancto, Patre jubente, monstravit. In 
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It was against this extreme school of opponents 
of the Holy Spirit’s Godhead that S. Basil first found 
himself called to write. His Refucation answers the 
Apology paragraph by paragraph, the 3rd Book 
dealing at length with the doctrine of the Spirit. 
It tears the argument of Eunomius to tatters. 
Why should ‘third in order’ necessarily mean 
‘third in nature’? How could the name of a 
created being have found place in the baptismal 
formula together with the Father and the Son? 
How can acreature possess the power of sanctifying ? 
The last sentence reads a wholesome lesson to the 
profane curiosity which marked the school of Aetius 
and indeed the Arian party as a whole. “A pious 
mind will fear to attribute to the Holy Spirit 
things of which Holy Scripture does not drop a hint. 
It believes that the full and accurate conception of 
His Person is reserved for a future life, when we 
shall have got beyond the ‘seeing through a glass 
darkly, and shall be permitted to behold the truth 
face to face.” 


ilo itaque Spirito Sanctu arcfhlangeli et angeli et omnes Sancti 
adorant Filium et per Filium Patrem [with a reference (appy) to the 
Arian form of the doxology, Darpi dia Yiot év Ivedpars “Ayip).” Ano- 
_ ther fragment says: “ Hic Spiritus non est Deus nec Dominus, quo- 
niam nec Creator...non est Deus sed minister Christi Fili Dei sui.” 
Fragm. Xl. even adds, “Non colendus neque adorandus...Filium 
adorat ipse solus sine mediatore, per quem factus est ante omnia, 
sicuti et Filius...Patrem adorat.” 
An ‘Arian Sermon’ is preserved in S. Augustine’s works (VIII. 
954—960) which contains the following propositions : 
Filius a Patre est genitus: Spiritus S. per Filium est factus : 
Filius subditus est Patri: Sp. S. subditus est Filio: 
Filius adorat et honorat Patrem: Sp. S. adorat et honorat Filium. 
Pater major est Filio suo: Filius incomparabiliter major et 
melior est Spiritu. 
Pater Deus et Dominus est Filio suo: F. Deus et Dominus est 
Spiritui. 
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S. Athanasius died in 373. Before his death he 
was able to rejoice that the Catholic cause had found 
a new and worthy champion in the Archbishop of 
Cesarea. Two letters are extant! in which the 
Alexandrian Patriarch speaks of his Cappadocian 
brother as “our beloved Basil, that true servant of 
Gop, the glory of Christ.” S. Basil’s teaching had 
been misrepresented, and from whatever cause his 
Mame was unpopular with the Czesarean monks. 
S. Athanasius does not enter into particulars, but 
contents himself with pleading that his friend had in 
all good conscience become as “ weak to the weak 
that he might gain the weak.” We are left to 
gather the facts from S. Gregory of Nazianzus, who 
in his funeral oration over Basil supplies the clue. 
It seems that the Archbishop, while earnestly main- 
taining the Catholic doctrine of the Holy Spirit, had 
hesitated in public preaching to call Him Gob. 
He knew that the opponents of the Spirit's Deity. 
were watching their opportunity. Had the actual 
Name of Gop been used in reference to the Third 
Person of the Trinity, they would have risen, and, 
on the plea of resisting blasphemy, expelled S. 
Basil from his See, which would then have been 
immediately filled by a Macedonian Prelate. In 
private conversations with Gregory, Basil not only 
asserted again and again the Godhead of the Spirit, 
but even confirmed his statement with a solemn 
imprecation, é€rapacdpevos éavt@ 7a ppixwdéorTaror, 
avrov Tov IIvevpatos éxmecetv ci py oéBou To Ivevpa 
pera Tlatpos Kat Tiod ws opoovovoy Kat opdtysov?. 
In public he had taught the full truth in substance, 
if not in words: and “our salvation (Gregory re- 


1 Ad Foann. et Antioch. and Ad Palladium. 
2 Greg. Naz. Or. XX (=XLIII). 
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minds the objectors) does not rest on words, but on 
facts!.”... In his Epistles we find S. Basil pressing 
on the more candid of the Semiarians the applica- 
tion to the Holy Spirit of the Divine Name?, and 
his own use of it in reference to the Spirit is fre- 
quent. But he thought it unnecessary to flourish an 
obnoxious term in the face of his opponents®, when 
the truth could be secured independently of the 
term‘, Nor would he insist on its adoption as a test 
of orthodoxy. Many of the Pneumatomachi were 
feeling their way back to the Faith, and if they 
could go so far as to reject the blasphemy which 
made the Spirit of God a creature, it was his opi- 
nion that they ought to be restored to communion. 
Intercourse with Catholics, friendly debate, and 
above all the grace of Christ, would perfect that 
which was lacking in their faith, He adds in words 
that well express the loving spirit which never de- 
serted this zealous champion of the truth, Ovdev yap 
ovTws Loudy €ote Xpiotiavov ws TO cipnvorrorel °. 

From the vague suspicions which this wise 
and conciliatory conduct aroused among the ortho- 
dox, S. Basil had two opportunities of clearing 


1 oW8e yap év pypacw piv elvas Trav cwornpiay paAXov 7H Mpaypacr. 

2 Cf. Ep. lxxx. ay Oedv elmys rov avrav évedeiEm ov dia trav Aoiray 
GvopaTay évoncas, K.T.A. 

3 Notwithstanding S. Basil’s charitable self-restraint, the cry of 
Tritheism was raised: rpeis Oceovs mpecBeverOat map’ npiv airtovrat. 
(Ep. Ixxx.) It continued to the last the war-cry of the Arians: ¢? 
eds, haci, cat beds Kat Oeds mas ovxt tpeis beoi; S. Greg. Naz. (Or. 
xxxvii.). He retorts that if the Catholics were guilty of tritheism, 
the Pneumatomachi who acknowledged the Godhead of the Son were 
aithetsts. 

# See especially ZA. cxli. 

6 Ep. ccxi. (To the Clergy of Tarsus, on the course to be pur- 
sued with regard to persons desirous to return to the communion of 
the Church from the heresy of the Pneumatomachi.) 


S. 5 
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himself. On both occasions he came boldly to the 
front. 

In 373 Eustathius of Sebastia, who had headed 
the Lampsacene deputation to Rome, and had been 
restored by Liberius to the communion of the Church 
upon subscribing the Nicene Creed, began to shew 
himself again in his true colours. S. Basil wrote to 
require a fresh subscription, including a condemna- 
tion of the new heresy!: ypyn avaeuarile tovs dé- 
yovtas xtiopa TO IIvevpa 76 “Ayiov, Kal Tovs p17) Opo- 
Aoyowvras Avro dice aytov elvar...ad\d amofevouvras 
amo THS @eias Kai paxapias dicews...avabeparilew dé 
Kal Tovs e:TOupyiKOV héyorTas 76 IIvevpa Td “Ayvoy ws 
dua THS Pavys tavrns els THY TOU KTidpaTos KaTdyoVTAS 
cdéw. A complete list, it might have been sup- 
posed, of all the phases which this form of unbelief 
could assume. Eustathius however deliberately and 
publicly subscribed the anathema. After this he 
propagated the doctrine of the Pneumatomachi, or 
worse *; and Basil at last wrote to warn the Bishops 
of the West against his treachery. Eustathius on 
his part charged Basil with being a ‘ Homoousiast,’ 
and with innovating on the old Scriptural faith. 
The relapsed heretic ultimately became one of the 
Archbishop’s bitterest foes °. 

S. Basil’s great work—the De Spiritu Sancto— 
was written somewhat later*. His own account of 
its origin is the following. In offering the prayers 

1 Ep. lxxiii. 

2 Dr Pusey thinks that he put forth a Eunomian Creed at a Synod 
held at Cyzicus, of which we have no further record. (Councils, p. 256.) 
He had become, in fact, a mpwroorarns tis tov Lvevparopdaywr aipe- 
mweos. (S. Basil. ZZ, xxiv.) 

* He is described by Philostorgius (viii. 17. 1) as r@ wAnOes aldoics 
re xat mOavds:; a character which seems to have been common among 


the sect. 
* Probably in 374—5. Vit. S. Basil. ap. Migne. 
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of the Church, the Archbishop happened one day to 
repeat the Doxology in two different forms; on one 
occasion glorifying the Father 61a rov Tiot & 7@ 
‘Ayiw IIvedpare: on another, pera rov Titov ov 7@ 
‘Ayi@ Ilveypatu', Some person present attacked the 
latter of these forms as an innovation, and the inter- 
change of the prepositions as involving doctrinal 
inconsistency. S. Basil saw through the complaint. 
“This hairsplitting about syllables and modes of 
speech is not so simple a matter as it seems; it con- 
ceals a deep and dark design upon our holy religion; 
it is veiled Anomceanism.” The real object of his 
adversaries’ malice was the doctrine of the Church, 
not the teacher: wiotis éori td tokepovpevov*, He 
meets the side-thrust with a full and serious investi- 
gation of the whole subject, maintaining the con- 
glorification of the Spirit with the Father and the 
Son, on the ground both of Scripture and of 
Catholic antiquity. 

S. Amphilochius, to whom this book is addressed, 
was himself a contributor to the literature of the 
doctrine. He is mentioned by S. Jerome, in his 
Catalogue of Church writers, as the author of a work 
on the Holy Spirit, which undertook to prove “that 
the Spirit is Gop, that He 1s to be adored, and that 
He possesses Almighty power*.” This treatise is 
lost, but we have a letter under his name which 
appears to be the synodical Epistle of a Council over 


1 Philostorgius (ili. 13) ascribes the form 80£a Iarpi cai Yi@ nat 
Tvevparse “Ayio to Flavian of Antioch. Previously, he says, two other 
forms had been in use, &’ Yiod év‘A. Iv, and év Yip xal‘A. Ty. A 
fourth variation seems to have been «ai ‘Y. éy ‘A. Hy. (Niceph. ix. 
24.) Cf. Theodoret. ii. 19, and see Suicer, Syms. Constantinop. iii. 
p- 55. Hooker, £. P. v. xiii. 7. Bingham, xiv. 2. 

7 C.ii.- X 

3 Script. Eccles. Catal, \xxxiii. 
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which as Bishop of Iconitum he may have presided !. 
The Synod mentions S. Basil with the profoundest 
respect, expressing its sorrow that bodily infirmity 
prevented him from being present and dictating 
the Epistle. It possessed however his ovyypappa 
wept tavtns idikas alta THS vmolecEws TeETOVN- 
pevov, no doubt the book on the Spirit which he 
had already sent to S. Amphilochius. The con- 
tents of the letter are most interesting as showing 
that the general voice of the Church was beginning 
to call for some authoritative exposition of the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit beyond the simple 
expression of belief in His Person with which the 
Creeds had hitherto been content. “We keep 
intact the Creed of Niczea and pray that we may 
keep it to the end. But when that Creed was 
drawn up, it was necessary to dwell chiefly upon the 
glory of the Only Begotten: the question of the 
Spirit's Deity had not yet been raised. Now, the 
times are changed: and though, for those who read 
it intelligently, the Nicene Faith is still sufficient, 
this fresh attack of the great Enemy renders a 
new investigation and defence of the doctrine indis- 
pensable*.” The Synod grounds its faith in the 
Deity of the Holy Spirit, not on any development of 
doctrine which had been taking place in the living 
consciousness of the Church, but on the original 


1 Ap. Cotelerii Eccl. Gr. Monumenta, ii. 99. It is printed also by 
Thilo, Bzb/, Patr. Gr. Dogmatica, ii. 631. 

2 riorw thy éxreOeicay umd TaY TaTépwv THyiKavra guAdrropev axivn- 
roy......ceotynpevov 8€ tTyvxatta Tov Kata ro Lvevpa (yrnparos dca rovro 
mAarurepoy pev ovdey mporébecay’ Tois pevron ye GuveTas avaywocKovo., 
avrapxns kal 4 wepl rot Iv. dv éxeivy rH wiore: didacxaXia......€rel de 
mpooharoy 6 Saravas S:agadevew ras exxAngias émixetpov évéBar€ rice 
wept rov Llvevparos Storaypov avayxatoy él riy mryiy avarpéxew tis 
WiOTEOS, 
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baptismal formula. The words of Baptism are de- 
clared to be 4 tov Kupiov wapddocis, 9 THs wioTews 
TekeoTyns. “If we separate the Holy Spirit from the 
GODHEAD, we make Him a creature. And if we 
venture to call Him a creature, how can we explain 
His being joined in Baptism with the Father and 
the Son?” The letter ends by claiming for the 
Holy Spirit the like place in the Doxology as for 
the other Persons of the Trinity: & tats dofodoyiats 
70 IIvedpa Tarpi cat Tie [yp7) | cvvdoEalew. 

Another great light in the Church of Asia 
Minor at this time was S. Epiphanius, who was con- 
secrated Metropolitan of Cyprus in 367. 

In 373 his Axcoratus was written in answer to an 
appeal from the Catholic Presbyters of Suedra in 
Pamphylia. They ask for the learned Bishop’s 
assistance in refuting “the versatile heretics who 
were now abandoning their blasphemy against Jesus, 
and opening their mouths against the Holy Ghost.” 
Thousands, they say, had had their faith shaken: 
many of whom were now returning to the faith 
through the influence of S. Athanasius and others. 
Still the heresy lived on, and the Catholics needed to 
be protected against its assaults by a fuller exposi- 
tion of their faith. Such an exposition they sought 
to obtain from Epiphanius: tapaxadovpey katafiaoar 
mv evrdBedv gov...dua mAratuTépov Sinyypatos TH 
opOnv Kat vyin miotw éxbéo Ban. 

The Bishop appends to his answer two impor- 
tant Creeds, which he represents as expressing the 
faith of the whole Church, ‘‘our common Mother,” 
and which he desires may be taught to catechumens 
before their baptism!. The first is nearly word for 


1S. Epiph. Ancor. cxx. 
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word the Creed of Nica, but after the words 
els 70 TIvetpa 76 “Ayvov it exhibits the explanatory 
clauses which were adopted at Constantinople in 
381. The second of the Epiphanian Creeds is in 
every way fuller, and on the doctrine of the Spirit 
particularly explicit. ‘‘We believe in Him (it says) 
on this wise: that He is the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of Gop, the Perfect Spirit, the Spirit who is the 
Paraclete, Uncreate, proceeding from the FATHER 
and receiving from the Son, and the object of 
faith.” Then follows an anathema which extends 
the Nicene condemnation to those who apply to 
the Holy Spirit the terms originally applied by Arius 
to the Son!. 

Thus in the East, amid all her troubles, the 
Catholic Church was feeling her way to a re-issue of 
the Nicene Faith in an enlarged form. Her informal 
protest was raised against the new heresy as soon 
as it was proclaimed; and her earliest utterance on 
the question is as clear as the latest. Political ob- 
structions alone held her back from an cecumenical 
decision during the lifetime of S. Basil or even of 
S. Athanasius. Her own mind was made up from 
the first; not even the words were wanting in which 
it was to be ultimately expressed. 

The struggle was destined to end in that part 
of the Empire which had witnessed its beginning. 
Meanwhile, what was being done in Egypt and the 
West to assist the cause of orthodoxy ? 

At Alexandria, the death of S. Athanasius in 373 


1 cal els rd “Aytov IIvetpa morevopev...otras dé miorevonev év AUT 
ort dori Iv. “Ay. veda Geod, IIvetpa reXeiov Iveta mapaxAnrov, axre- 
~ 4) 2 ’ > “ -~ ’ 
arov éx tov Ilarpos éexropevopevoy Kal x rov Yiotv AapBavopevor [v. 1. Aap- 
Bavovra—cf. S. John xvi. 14] xat mirrevopevor......rovs d€ A€yovras Ore Hy 
more OTe ovk W606 Yids f TO Hveipa ro “Aytov x.t.d. Tovrous avabe- 
parifes 4 xaOodcx?) Kal drrorroAcKy éxxAnoia 4 pntnp Uuay Te Kal judy. 
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had been the signal for a fresh outbreak. Peter, 
the new Patriarch, was displaced by a violent Arian 
named Lucius, and found it necessary to take refuge 
at Rome, where he remained till Valens on the eve of 
his fatal expedition into Thrace permitted the return 
of exiled Catholic Bishops. One important work, 
however, in defence of the Holy Spirit's Deity was 
issued at Alexandria about this time. Didymus, 
master of the Catechetical school, a blind scholar 
whose intellectual faculties, like those of our own 
Milton, seem to have been quickened by the loss 
of bodily sight, wrote a treatise on the Holy 
Ghost, which his pupil S. Jerome afterwards trans- 
lated into Latin. Jerome’s version has been pre- 
served, and forms a noble contribution from the 
suffering Church of Alexandria to the orthodox litera- 
ture of the subject.. Besides its independent value, 
this work of Didymus is of interest as having helped 
to mould the teaching of more than one of the 
great Western theologians: of S. Jerome himself, 
of S, Augustine}, and in particular of S. Ambrose, 
whose own manual Ox the Holy Spirit, written in 
381 for the use of the Emperor Gratian, is to 
a considerable extent an echo of the Alexandrian 
treatise. The zealous orthodoxy of Didymus was 
destined to atone for the hazy teaching of his great 


1S. Augustine was acquainted with Didymus De Spiritu: see 
Quest. in Exod. ii. 25. 

3S. Jerome is severe upon S. Ambrose for copying Didymus, 
and says that the archbishop of Milan had produced “ex Grecis 
bonis Latina non bona.” The work of the Latin Father is, however, 
by no means a mere copy: and other writers beside Didymus are 
laid under contribution in the argument; e.g. S. Basil and perhaps 
S. Athanasius. It was the wisdom of one who like S. Ambrose had 
been called to the episcopate from the business of a secular office, to 
draw in this way on the theological resources of more experienced 
controversialists. 
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predecessor Origen, and the Catechetical school 
added to its other distinctions the honour of pro- 
ducing an eminent defender of the Catholic Faith. 
At Rome S. Damasus continued to take an 
active part in the controversy. We have seen how 
in 371 he assembled the Bishops of Italy and Gaul 
at the desire of S. Athanasius, to depose the Arian 
Auxentius. Another Synod was held in 378, at 
which Peter, the successor of S. Athanasius, was pre- 
sent. It condemned Apollinaris, whose heresy though 
principally affecting the Person of Christ seems to 
have developed itself into Macedonian error upon 
the doctrine of the Holy Spirit. According to S. 
Gregory of Nazianzus!, Apollinaris gave the titles 
of Deity to the Holy Spirit, but denied Him the 
reality; 76 yap €k peyddou Kat peilovos Kai peyio- 
Tov ovviotayv THY Tpidda...Khipa€ dat. OedtnTos ovK 
eis ovpavoy ayovoa aA’ é€ ovpavod Katdyovoa. Yet 
more important in its bearing on our present subject 
is the letter which this Roman Synod of 378 ad- 
dressed to Paulinus of Tyre. It bristles with ana- 
themas,—twenty-two in all—several of them dis- 
tinctly levelled at the opponents of the Holy Spirit’s 
Deity. Arius and Eunomius are condemned for 
maintaining that the Son and Spirit are creatures; 
and with them the Macedonians ‘“‘ qui de Arii stirpe 
venientes non perfidiam mutaverunt sed nomen.” 
The following extract will show the care with 
which the Western Church and especially the See 
of Rome at this time provided against every at- 
tack upon the Person of the Spirit. “Si quis non 
dixerit (1) semper...Spiritum sanctum esse (2) Sp. S. 
de Patre esse vere ac proprie (3) omnia posse Sp. S., 


1 Ad Cledon. Ep. i. 
* Mansi, Conc. iii. 486. Theodoret, v. 11. 
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omnia. nosse, et ubique esse sicut et Patrem et 
Filium (4) Patris et Filii et Spiritus Sancti unam 
divinitatem potestatem majestatem potentiam, unam 
gloriam dominationem, unum regnum et unam 
voluntatem ac veritatem (5) tres Personas...veras, 
zequales (6) Spiritum Sanctum adorandum ab 
omni creatura...anathema sit.” Again, “Si quis 
dixerit Spiritum Sanctum facturym aut per Filium 
factum anathema sit...Si quis de: Patre et Filio bene 
senserit de Spiritu autem Sancto non recte ‘habu- 
erit, hzreticus est.” The whole is summed up in the 
weighty words, “ Hzec est ergo salus Christianorum 
‘ut credentes Trinitati id est Patri et Filio et Spiritut 
Sancto et in eam baptizati veram solamque unam 
divinitatem potentiam male em et substantiam 
Ejus...sine dubio credamus.” 

The next year (379) saw the death of S. Basil. 
-He lived to hear of the end of Valens, but not of 
the accession of the Catholic Emperor Theodosius, 
which took place within a month after his decease. 
It was given to another to lead the Church to con- 
quest. The new champion was S. Gregory of 
Nazianzus, S. Basil’s early friend. In the year that 
Basil entered into rest, Gregory was called from his 
retirement at Seleucia to take charge of the few 
Catholics who remained in Constantinople. 

To Constantinople the scene is now shifted. 
For forty years this city had been wholly given to 
Arianism. The See had passed from Arian to Arian 
with scarcely any break: from Eusebius to Mace- 
donius, from Macedonius to Eudoxius, from Eu- 
doxius, in 370, to Demophilus, who held it till 380. 
Since 360, Homoean Arianism had been in power, 
but the Macedonians continued to hold their own 
in the neighbourhood, and the Eunomians also 


2 ct 
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regarded Constantinople as the head-quarters of their 
sect. To add to these complications, a Novatian 
Bishop taught the Catholic Faith at Constantinople, 
whilst he refused the communion of the Catholic 
Church. The Catholics proper were thus reduced 
to a mere remnant, without a Bishop, and latterly 
almost without a Priest, eighty of their clergy having 
been burnt alive at sea by order of Valens!. They 
could hardly be called a congregation : o¥8é zroiumov 
GANa wroipyys TL piKpov tyvos 4 detipavov, aovvTaKToV 
Kat averioKomoy Kat ddpiorov?, Yet in this new 
charge Gregory saw an important field of labour’. 
He accepted the call, and assembled his little flock 
in the house of a Catholic. The great daszleca 
which Imperial piety afterwards erected upon the 
spot was: appropriately named Anastasia‘: it was 
the scene of the revival, almost the resurrection of 
the Faith in Constantinople and throughout the 
Fast. 

S. Gregory was received by the Arian majority 
with reproaches and insults. Stones were thrown 
at the Catholic Bishop as he passed along the 
streets. His presence in Constantinople, it was 
said®, was a disgrace to a city which had never 
been defiled by polytheistic worship. Nothing 
daunted, Gregory set forth the Nicene Faith in its 


1 Socr. iv. 16. Soz. vi. 14. Theod. iv. 24. 
* S. Greg. Ov. xxxii. 
> Carm. de Vit. sud. 
sees pexpov Carixns omreppa mvons 
Wuxas redeias to Aoyp THs TicTews 
Aaov Bpaytv perv, rG Oe@ 8 mreiova 
Os ovK dptOpet wAROos GAAA xapdias. 
4 Socr. v. 7. 
® Carm. de Vit. sua. 
eae éEélece xaP nuay n mors. 
ws eicayovrav av’ évis mAelous Oeors. 
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fulness: five Zheological Ovations remain as a monu- 
ment at once of his eloquence and of his fidelity}. 
The last of these orations deals expressly with the 
doctrine of the Holy Spirit*. On this question he 
encountered the combined opposition of all the 
Arian schools. Some who heard him patiently 
when he preached the Deity of the Son, asked, 
when the Bishop proceeded to speak of Gop?’ the 
Holy Ghost, 60 piv éracdyes E€vov Oedv Kat 
aypadov; The time was past, however, for with- 
holding from the Holy Spirit the titles of Godhead. 
In S. Basil’s day, prudence and charity might have 
justified reserve : now, matters were ripe for a full 
proclamation of the truth, and nothing was to be 
gained by ignoring the consequences of the Catholic 
doctrine. Gregory also declined to take shelter 
under the figures of speech which had been usual 
even among the orthodox; illustrations of the Trinity 
drawn from natural objects appeared to him to 
break down under calm consideration. He fell 
back upon a plain and unadorned statement of the 
Faith, urging his hearers to exchange speculation 
for adoration, curiosity for practical godliness. He 
assured them that as a Catholic Bishop his own aim 
would simply be to promote the worship of the 
Divine Trinity in Unity—rovds dddous weiBew eis 
Svvapw mpookuvey Tarépa Kai Tidv xal Tvedpa “Aywor, 
THV play Oedtnta Te Kat Svvapi. 

Preaching like S. Gregory’s, eloquent, outspoken, 
and devout, could not fail to make way even in 


1 Oratt. xxxiii—xxxvii. [= xxvii —xxxi.] 

* “De Sancto Spiritu “der unus.” Hieron. Script. Catalog. cxvii. 
Probably this oration, after delivery, was published by S. Gregory in 
a separate form, and so reached S. Jerome. 

® See e. g. the passage cited at the head of this chapter. 
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the city of Arianism. The spiritual workman who 
was wanting to build up the walls of the ruined 
Church had at length been found. Meanwhile the 
external triumph of Catholicism was at hand. In 
the spring of 380, Theodosius, who had now re- 
ceived Catholic baptism, issued his first edict in 
support of the orthodox faith. It was addressed 
‘Ad Populum Urbis Constantinopolitanz,” and must 
have fallen like a thunder-clap on the enemies of 
Gregory. “We will (so runs the document) that all 
peoples who are under our rule observe the religion 
which S. Peter delivered to the Roman Church and 
which is now held by Damasus of Rome and Peter 
of Alexandria: namely, that according to Apo- 
stolical rule and Evangelical doctrine, we believe in 
One GopueEap of the Father Son and Holy Ghost, 
of like majesty, a Unity in Trinity!” It goes on 
to direct that the name of Catholic Christians is to 
be henceforth given exclusively to those who hold 
this Faith; recusants are to be regarded in the 
light of heretics, their assemblies are not to be con- 
sidered as Churches ; and finally, it is not obscurely 
hinted that they will be visited hereafter with the 


1 Codex Theodos. Xvi. i. 2 (De fide Catholicd). Cunctos populos quos 
Clementiz nostre regit temperamentum in tali volumus religione ver- 
sari quam Petrum Apostolum tradidisse Romanis religio usque nunc 
ab ipso insinuata declarat, quamque Pontificem Damasum sequi claret 
et Petrum Alexandriz Episcopum virum Apostolicz sanctitatis: ut 
secundum Apostolicam disciplinam Evangelicamque doctrinam, Pa- 
tris et Filii et Spiritus S. unam deitatem sub parili majestate et. sub 
pid Trinitate credamus. Hanc legem sequentes Christianorum Ca- 
tholicorum nomen jubemus amplecti; reliquos vero dementes vesa- 
nosque judicantes hzretici dogmatis infamiam sustinere, nec Concili- 
abula eorum Ecclesias nomen accipere, Divina primum vindicté post 
etiam motus nostri quam ex czlesti arbitrio sumpserimus ultione plec- 
tendos. Dat. iii Kal. Mart. Thessal. Gratiano V. et Theodosio I. 
AA. Coss. | 
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displeasure of the Emperor in some more material 
form. _ 

Late in the year Theodosius took a further step. 
The Arian Bishop of Constantinople was required 
to sign the Nicene Faith. With more than ordi- 
nary frankness he refused, and retired from the 
city. S. Gregory was then formally put into pos- 
session of the Church of S. Sophia. 

A second edict followed in January 381, which 
extends to the whole of the East the principles 
already asserted in the capital’, All the churches 
and sees are to be restored to the Catholics. Here- 
tics may not hold their assemblies within the towns. 
The Eunomians are handled in this decree with 
peculiar severity; and in a clause which is evi- 
dently aimed at the Pneumatomachi, a confession of 
the Holy Spirit’s Deity is declared to be one of the 
requisite marks of adherence to the Nicene Faith 
and the Catholic Church. — 

The new Emperor, if not tolerant, was sincerely 
orthodox*. Not content to repress heresy by the 
strong arm of Imperial power, he was eager to re- 
establish the Faith in the hearts of his subjects. 


1 Cod. Theodos. Xvi.i.6. Arceantur cunctorum hereticorum ab 
inlicitis congregationibus turbz...Ariani sacrilegii venenum, Eunomiz 
[fors. Eunomianz] perfidiz crimen...ab ipso etiam aboleantur auditu. 
Is autem Niczene adscitos fidei et Catholicz religionis verus cultor 
accipiendus est...qui Spiritum Sanctum, a quo id quod ex summo 
rerum Parente speramus accipimus, negando non violat.... 

2 Theodosius had been brought up in the Nicene Faith, and was 
little accustomed to the speculative controversies which distracted the 
Eastern Church. Under these circumstances it could hardly have been 
expected that he would shew much forbearance towards the countless 
heretical sects by which, as Emperor of the East, he suddenly found 
himself surrounded. Yet his zeal was not unmixed with charity: ove 
émeEjet, ov yap riywpeioOa add’ eis S€os xabioray Tovs vmnxoous €omov- 
8alev, Srws opodpoves avr@ yévowvro mepi TO Oeiov. met Tous éxovti 
perariOepevous émpqver. (Sozom. vii. 12.) | 
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Statesmanship was not equal to this more difficult 
task. It required the experience of theologians who 
had been foremost in grappling with the heretical 
doctrines: the collective wisdom and authority of 
the Bishops of the Church could alone supply what 
was wanting to define and protect the truth which 
had been attacked. Theodosius saw this clearly, 
and summoned a synod of the whole Eastern 
Church. It met at Constantinople early in the 
summer of 381. The city which had long been the 
stronghold of Arian unbelief was fitly chosen to be 
the scene of its final defeat. 
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CHAPTER IV. 


THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANTINOPLE. 


“In Sancti Spiritus memoratione adimpletur mysterium Trinitatis.” 
Rufin. zz Symb. Comm. 35. 


“Ista Trinitas Unus DEUS, una natura, una substantia, una potentia, 
summa zqualitas, nulla divisio, nulla diversitas, perpetua charitas.” 
S. Augustin. Sevm. ad Catech, 13. 


THE Council of Constantinople owes its cecumeni- 
city to the agreement of its doctrinal decisions with 
the mind of the Universal Church. In the stricter 
sense of the word the Council certainly was not 
cecumenical, for the West was unrepresented. Nice- 
phorus distinctly states that Theodosius, as Em- 
peror of the East, summoned only the Bishops of 
the East: ovvodov émoxdreav és tavTo cuvedew 
exdder Ex povns THS UT avrov apxoperns'. A glance 
at the signatures appended to the Constantinopolitan 
Canons confirms this statement. Of some hundred 
and fifty names? scarcely one belongs to the Western 
Church. Even the Patriarch of Alexandria was 


1 Niceph. Callist. xii. 10. So Theodoret (v. 7): pons ris otxeias 
BaouXreias rovs émicxonous cvvabporcOAvat mpocéragev. 

2 147 in our present list. Some authorities give 166; others 180. 
See Tillemont, Mémoires, ix. 471. Without assuming the complete 
trustworthiness of the list as it stands in the Concz/ia, it may be 
inferred from the absence of western names that the West was slightly 
if at all represented. Ascholius (or Acholius) of Thessalonica appears 
to have been in fact the solitary exception: Socr. v. 8. Mansi, Conczl. 
ill. 632. 
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not originally invited to the Synod, and took but 
little part in its proceedings. The Roman Bishop 
did not appear either in person or by legates. S. Me- 
letius, who seems to have presided at the earlier 
sittings, was not in communion with the See of 
Rome, which acknowledged Paulinus as Patriarch 
of Antioch!. Nearly three-fifths of the subscribing 
bishops came from Asia Minor; of the remainder, 
more than half belonged to Syria and the adjacent 
countries. : 

Nor was the Council cecumenical in the sense 
of its decrees finding acceptance as a whole with the 
Church of the age in which it was held. On the 
contrary, the third Constantinopolitan Canon, which 
gave precedence to the See of Constantinople next 
after the See of Rome, was rejected by Pope after 
Pope*. Timothy of Alexandria also naturally re- 
fused to acquiesce in the degradation of his own 
Church. Another act of the Council failed to gain 
the consent of the West. It had deposed Maximus 
‘the Cynic’ on the ground that his consecration was 
invalid, electing S. Gregory to the vacant throne 
of Constantinople and, upon his resignation, Nec- 
tarius. In a letter to Theodosius put forth by an 
Italian Council of 381 the Bishops of the West 
protest against these arrangements, and actually 
appeal from the judgment of the Constantinopolitan 
Fathers to a true general Council, an assembly both 
of East and West, which they propose to hold at 
Rome?®. 

1 Pusey, Councils, p. 306. . 

* Cf. e.g. Leo Magn. £%. 53. It was not acknowledged at Rome 
till the time of Innocent III. Bright, Azstory of the Church, p. 178. 

8 They say, “ Nec videmus eam (sc. communionem) posse aliter 


convenire nisi aut is (Maximus) reddatur Constantinopoli qui prior est 
ordinatus, aut certe super duorum ordinatione sit in urbe Roma 
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Yet on re-assembling at Constantinople in 382, the 
Bishops of the East seem to have been in nowise 
staggered by these facts. They declined, courteously 
but firmly, the invitation to Rome, and in a synodical 
letter to Damasus they claimed cecumenicity for their 
own synod of the previous year’. It is to be ob- 
served however that the claim is made in refer- 
ence to the Council’s confirmation of the orthodox 
faith. Thus limited, it involved a practical truth 
which in course of time the whole Church tacitly 
acknowledged. The decisions of Constantinople on 
points of doctrine were but the re-assertion of prin- 
ciples already settled at the strictly Ccumenical 
Council of Nicza. Moreover, they expressed the 
actual judgment of the then existing Catholic Church, 
The West had already set forth its doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit in the synods held under Damasus in 
371 and 378%, It remained for the East to speak. 
In the East the question had arisen. Asia Minor, 
Syria, above all Constantinople and the Hellespont, 
had been the chief scenes of the conflict: and it 
was the orthodox Episcopate of the Eastern Church 
which had borne the burden and heat of the day. 
To the East’, therefore, and to the Church of 
Constantinople in particular, it belonged to proclaim 


nostrum Orientaliumque Concilium.” Further, they even contrast the 
Constantinopolitan Synod with such a truly CEcumenical meeting: 
“‘ At eo ipso tempore qui generale concilium declinaverunt, Constanti- 
nopoli quz gessisse dicuntur?” Cf. Vales. Adnotat. in Theodoret. v. 9. 

1 Theodt. v. 9. [rope] rq wépvow év Kovoravrwovnd\es mapa Tijs 
oixoupevtxns éxrtOévre cuvodov. . 

3 The 5th Canon of Constantinople appeals to the Synodical Epi- 
stle which the second of these Italian Councils addressed to Paulinus 
of Antioch, if it be right to identify that letter with the “tome of the 
Westerns” to which the Constantinopolitans refer. 

* Theodoret. v. 6. avrn yap porn [the East] rijs "Apecavijs édveré- 
wrynoro ASBns" 4 yap éanépa ris voaou ravrns eNevOépa Bcépecve. 
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the victory of the truth. The Constantinopolitan 
Creed is the symbol of the return of the East to a 
faith which the West never lost; and the cecumeni- 
city of its confession has given to an Eastern Synod 
a place among the First Four General Councils of 
the Church. ‘It is not equally clear how soon its 
cecumenical character was acknowledged. Photius 
says that Damasus himself expressed his assent to 
its doctrinal decisions!. S, Gregory the Great, with- 
out accepting its Canons as such, acknowledges its 
definitions of Faith?: “Romana Ecclesia eosdem 
Canones vel gesta Synodi illius hactenus non habet 
nec accepit; in hoc autem eam accepit quod est per 
eam contra Macédonios definitum.” In another well- 
known passage he declares in the strongest terms his 
personal conviction of the Council’s authority as an 
exponent of doctrine?: “Sicut Sancti Evangelii 
libros, sic quatuor Concilia suscipere et venerari 
me fateor... Niczenum scilicet...Constantinopolitanum 
quoque in quo Eunomii et Macedonii error convin- 
citur.”’ 

Thus we are justified in regarding the dogmatic 
language of the Second General Council as the voice 
of the Universal Church. With a primary view to 
Eastern controversies, yet in strict accordance with 
Western belief and with the traditional Creed, the 
Council of Constantinople enunciated once for all 
the Catholic doctrine of the Deity of the Holy 
Ghost. 

In assembling the Synod, the Emperor made 
an earnest effort to include the bishops of the 
Macedonian party*, whom he believed to differ but 


1 Ep.i. 8. ov modds xpovos cal Adpagos 6 rijs ‘Pouns ra avra xparu- 
vov éyvopifero cvppavos. 


2 Ep. vii. 34. > Ep. i. 24. 4 Socr. v. 8. Sozom. yii. 7. 
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slightly from the orthodox’. His invitation was 
accepted by thirty-six Semiarian prelates?, headed 
by Eleusius of Cyzicus. But the negociations broke 
down as soon as it was discovered that the majority 
of the Council would support the Nicene Faith. 
In vain the Macedonians were pressed with their 
own acceptance of the ouoovc.ov on occasion of the 
Lampsacene deputation to Liberius; they ignored 
the proceedings of 366, and refused to meet the 
Catholics on the basis of the profession which they 
had then deliberately made. Not content themselves 
to withdraw from the Council, they wrote letters to 
other members of the party, charging them on no 
account to assent to the Creed of Nica, They 
even declared that rather than join the Homo- 
ousiasts they would fall back into the arms of their 
deadly enemies the strict Arians, z.¢e. the Eudoxians 
and Eunomians®. It was too plain that conciliatory 
measures were useless. The Macedonians were 
further from the Catholic Church than the Emperor, 
unskilled in the controversies of the East, had fondly 
supposed—further than fifteen years before it would 
have seemed possible for them to be. 

Of the Bishops who remained, many were men 
of large experience and well-earned distinction. 
There were S. Gregory of Nazianzus, and S. 
Gregory of Nyssa, the friend and the brother of 
S. Basil—represéntatives, as it may have seemed, of 
that great champion of the Faith whose own course 
had been finished before the moment of victory 
arrived. There was S. Cyril of Jerusalem, the 

1 ds py mepl peya re Stabepopévous ev TH Kara TO Soypa (yrnce (So- 
zom. Vii. 7). 


* Most of these, Socrates adds, were from the Hellespont. 
8 Socr. v. 8. wadAov Ehacay riy Apecavy aipeicOas cuoroyetv dotay } 


TP Opoovai ovvrider Oat. 
6—2 
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author of the Catechetical Lectures, now finally 
parted from his Semiarian friends!. There was S. 
Meletius of Antioch, who when the Arians stopped 
his mouth as he was preaching the Trinity, held up 
three fingers first, and then one alone, in silent 
testimony to the truth. There was S. Amphilochius 
of Iconium, who had already led a synod of his own 
diocese to the defence of the Catholic doctrine of 
the Holy Ghost. Nicza itself had scarcely produced 
an assembly more competent to deal with a fun- 
damental question of the Faith. 

Of the seven Canons which are commonly at- 
tributed to the Second General Council, three only 


1 It is difficult to fix the exact position of S. Cyril in reference to 
the Semiarian party. His life—extending from 315 to 386—coincided 
with the period during which the battle between Catholicism and 
Arianism was fought out. In his younger days his sympathies 
seem to have been with the Church: he received ordination from two 
Catholic Bishops, and his Catechetical Lectures, delivered in 347 
when he was still a Presbyter, give no uncertain sound as to the Deity 
of the Word and of the Holy Ghost. After his elevation to the Epi- 
scopate a personal dispute with Acacius threw him into the company 
of Semiarians, and in 359—60 we find him acquitted by the Semiarian 
Council of Seleucia, and condemned, together with several Semiarian 
Bishops, by the Acacian Synod of Constantinople. A Cyril ts 
mentioned among the Semiarians whom Liberius addressed in 366; 
but there is reason to doubt his identity with the Bishop of Jerusalem 
(Vit. Cyrill. ap. Migne, p. 102—3). Sozomen (iv. 25) distinctly states 
that S. Cyril lay under suspicion of Semiarian proclivities—reis opos- 
ovgwoy Tp Tarpi roy Yiov elorryoupévas éxopevos. Both Socrates and 
Sozomen represent his presence at the Council of Constantinople in 
381 as a virtual recantation (Socr. v. 8. rore éx perapeAelias r@ cpoovoip 
mpookeipevos: SOZOM. vii. 7. perapeAnOels rore Grs mporepow ra Maxedo- 
viov éppover). It may at least be taken as a proof that his former con- 
nection with the Macedonian party was due to the force of circum- 
stances rather than to any true sympathy with the heresy of the 
Pneumatomachi. S. Athanasius (De Sy#. 41) speaks of some who were 
Catholics at heart, though unable to accept the language of the 
Church. It is possible that this was at one time the position of Cyril, 
and that he abandoned it upon discovering the impossibility of occu- 
pying middle ground between Arianism and the Nicene Faith. 
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are connected with the subject of this essay}. Two of 
these are of doubtful genuineness, The fifth Canon? 
is thought to belong in strictness to the re-as- 
sembled Council of 382. It acknowledges the 
orthodox at Antioch who confessed “the One God- 
head of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,” and refers 
to a certain ‘‘tome of the Westerns,” which appears 
to be either the letter addressed to Paulinus by the 
Roman synod of 378%, or the earlier letter of 3714. 
The seventh Canon is a statement of fact rather than 
a Church-law, and appears to have been appended 
to the original records of the Council as illustrative 
of the practice of the later Church in dealing with 
the heretics whom the Council had condemned®. 
Arians and Macedonians, it declares, might be re- 
stored to communion by the simple use of chrism, 
which was sufficient to supply the defects of a valid 
but heretical baptism. EEunomians, on the other 
hand, were required to pass through the various 
stages by which converts from paganism gained 
- admission into the Body of Christ®, 


1 J.e. Canons i. v. vii. 

* Canon v. wepl rot ropov rév Aurinéy’ xa) rods ép ’Avrioyeig dre- 
defapeba rods piay cporoyotvras Harpos xa Yiod xai ‘Ayiov Uveiparos 
Gedrnra. 

3 Supr. p. 72. 4 Supr. pp. 56—7. 

5 Cf. Routh, Opusc. i. 422 seq. 

6 The 7th Canon runs: Tovs mpooriBepévous ry dpOodogia nad rp pe- 
pids rav cwlopévov amo alpertxay Sexoueba Kara THY Umoreraypéyny ako- 
AovOlay cal cuvnbecav. "Apecavovs peév xal Maxedouavors...dexoneba diddvras 
AcBeAXous xal dvabepari{ovras wacay aiperw pn hpovotcay ws dpovel yj 
ayia rot Geov xaBoXsKy Kal drooroXtKn éxxAnoia, cal oppayt{opévous rot 
xptopevous...xal odppayifovres avrovs Néyopev ‘Shpayis Speas Lvevparos 
‘Aylov. Evvopsavous pévrot rovs els play xarddvow Barrifopévous...ds 
"EdAnvas Seyopeba, x.r.rA. With regard to the last clause cf. Sozom. 
Vi. 26. cal aepi ryy. belay Banrriow évewrépicay ovx els Tprada adda els 
Tov Tov Xptorov Gavarov BanriferOa elonynodpevot. To baptize by one 
immersion was rapayapafas ry amo roy dmocré\ey eloérs viv év racy 
apudarropémy wapadoorw. By the Apostolical Canons (XLIX=L) it is fors 
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But the all-important Canon is the First, and 
that this is a genuine relic of the Council of 381 
there can be no doubt. It enacts: 

pn dereicba. rHv tictw Tav TaTépwy Tov TpLO- 
Kooiwv Sexaoxto tav é& Nixaia ts Biluvias ovved- 
Oovrwv, add péve éxetvny Kupiay Kai avalepaticOnvar 
macayv aipecw kal idixas THY Tov Evvopaverv ettouy 
*Avopoiwv Kal THY Tav "Apeavav etrovy Evdofiavar kat 
Thy tov “Hpaperdvey yyouv Ivevpatopaxyev’ Kat THY 
tav YaBed\uavav Kai THY Tov Mapxed\uavav Kat THY 
Tav Purewiavev Kai THY Tov ’ATo\UvapioTav. 

This Canon, it will be observed, fulfils a double 
purpose. It (1) re-affirms the Faith of Nicza, and 
(2) pronounces a synodical condemnation on the 
latest development of the Arian heresy. The 
text of the Canon shows how completely that 
development had been espoused by the Semiarian 
school. The party who at first were distinguished 
from Catholics by the introduction of a single letter 
into the opoovo.rv, had become identical with the 
opponents of the Holy Spirit’s Deity. Henceforth © 
we find writers on heresy recognizing no difference 
between Semiarians or Macedonians! and Pneuma- 


bidden on pain of deposition. Epiphanius gives a somewhat different 
account of Eunomian baptism: dvaBamrifes [6 Evvoptos] rots 48n Bar- 
riaOevras eis dvopa Geov axrictov Kai eis Svopa Yio xextiopévov xai els 
dvopa Tvevparos aytactixov Kal umd tov Kexriopevov Yiov xricOévros. If 
this was the form of words he employed, the rejection of ¢vine im- 
mersion can only be explained on the ground of antagonism to the 
Church. Epiphanius says that this antagonism was further shown by 
their baptizing xara xepadjjs. 

1 The word ‘ Macedonians’ does not occur in the Canon. This is 
the more singular as the Anomceans and Homeean Arians are desig- 
nated by the names of their respective chiefs. Perhaps it was felt that 
the recovery of some at least among the Macedonian bishops was 
not yet hopeless. After their deliberate withdrawal from the Council 
it might have been expected that the sect would be anathematized by 
name ; and the absence of such anathema is certainly a sign that the 
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tomachi. S. Epiphanius had been careful to draw 
the line between the former of these sects and the 
latter; but from 381 the last trace of this boundary 
disappears. 

The Constantinopolitan Creed finds no place in 
the Canons of the Council!, which simply endorse 
the Faith of the Three Hundred and Eighteen”. 
Nor is it expressly mentioned in the brief synodical 
letter to Theodosius, unless included in the “ concise 
definitions” by which the Fathers claim to have 
guarded the Nicene doctrine against the inroads of 
recent heresy®. A more probable reference to the 
revised Creed is to be found in the letter addressed 
to Damasus in 382 by such of the bishops as were 
then again assembled at Constantinople. They speak 
of “the tome which was put forth by the Council of 
the previous year‘ ;” and it has been supposed®, with 
a fair amount of probability, that this document con- 
tained both Canons and Creed. Yet the latter does 
not occur in any extant record earlier than the year 
451, when it was produced and read at Chalcedon®. 
The Council of Ephesus (431) not only ignored the 
revision altogether, but expressly forbade any person 


Catholic majority were swayed by a tolerant and charitable spirit. 
The Macedonians are mentioned in Can. vii., but see p. 85. 

1 In the Concilia it occurs after the 7th Canon, but as a detached 
form with a separate heading (ro éxreOév xapa ris avrns ovvodou ris év 
Kovorayrivovro\et ovpBordor). 

* Canon i. (cited above). 

_* Serra 8€ Kal ovvropous Spous éepovicaper, THY Te TOY TaTépwy 
niorw thy ev Nixaia xupdéocayres xal tas xar avris éxpveioas aipéceas 
avabeparicavres. Mansi, Conc. iii. 557. 

* rope TO rrépvart év Keovoravrwovrrone...exrebevrt. Infr. p. 95- 

§ By Tillemont, after Usher ; Mémoires, ix. 494. Cf Hefele, Conc. 
Geschichte, ii. 9. 

® The Fathers of Chalcedon say, ‘Opi{opev...mpoAaprev pev...ryp 
exOeot Trav rin...kparely 8€ cal Ta wapa TOY py. dyiwy warépov ev Kor- 
otayrivourroAe optabevra. 
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“to produce, write, or compose any other Creed 
than that which was put forth by the Fathers of 
Niczea under the guidance of the Holy Spirit}.” 
As the Ephesine Synod could scarcely have intended 
to condemn an act of the Constantinopolitan, we are 
compelled to seek an explanation in one of the two 
following alternatives*. Either the revised Creed 
of Constantinople, although approved by the Council 
of 381, obtained but a partial or merely local circu- 
lation, and was unknown to the Ephesine Fathers 
even after a lapse of fifty years?, Or the Constan- 
tinopolitan Creed was regarded simply in the light 
of a re-issue of the Nicene, and the additional clauses 
as a true and legitimate gloss upon the original 
text. The Symbol of Constantinople was in fact 
the Symbol of Niczea: it cleared up the ambiguities 
of the earlier document, but changed nothing. So 
that in accepting the Nicene Faith, the Fathers of 
Ephesus virtually acknowledged the Constantino- 
politan; for the two Creeds are substantially one‘. 
This view gains some confirmation from the careful 
language in which the Council of Chalcedon explains 


1 undén é€eivar mpodépew youv ovyypapew 4 ouvriBévac mapa Thy 
dptcOeicay mapa rév dylwy marépwv Trav év TH Nixaéwy ocvvaxbevrov mode 
ovv ‘Ayip Lvevpate. 

3 It is assumed that the Council of Chalcedon was not in error as 
to its facts, when it ascribed the enlarged Creed to the Council of 
Constantinople. Cf. Stanley, Eastern Church, p. 174, “ The additions 
which now appear in that Creed (the Dean is arguing for ‘the finality 
of the Nicene Creed’) and which are commonly ascribed to the 
Fathers of Constantinople...did probably then make their appearance.” 

8 To this view Mr Lumby seems to incline in his recent History 
of the Creeds (published while these sheets were passing through 
the press), pp. 68—83. 

4 Cf. Suicer, Symb. Constantinopol. i. 15.16. “ Veteres..utrumque 
Symbolum pro uno habuerunt. Quidquid apposuit...Constantinopoli- 

tanum, id duvaye:, h.e., potentia sive virtute inest Niczeno.” 
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that the Creed of the One Hundred and Fifty did 
not exceed the doctrinal limits laid down by the 
Three Hundred and Eighteen. The words are 
worth quoting!: [H zapovoa aivodos| dia perv Tovs 
7@ Ivevpar T@ ‘Ayia payopevous THY Xpovois VorTEpoV 
mapa tav én rs Bacevovons rodews ouveMovTwv 
€xaTov TeVvTYKOVYTA dylwy TaTépwy mepi THS Tov IIvev- 
patos ovcias tapadofeicay SidacKadiay Kupoi, qv 
€xetvo. Tos TagW eyvapicay OVK ws TL ELOY ToOLS 
mpotaBovauy eradyovTes, GAG THY Tept TOU ‘A. TIvev- 
patos avrav évvovay Kata tav THv Avtov Seomoreiay 
dbereiy reipopevav ypadixais paptupiats Tpavacavtes. 
It may well have been this consciousness of the 
real identity of the earlier and later symbols, coupled 
with a desire to maintain the continuity and one- 
ness of the Catholic faith, which kept the Church 
from distinguishing at first between the forms issued 
by the First and Second General Councils. When 
Socrates and Sozomen represent the Second Council 
as confirming the Faith of the First?, their language 
need not be construed into a denial of the fact that 
the Second General Council sanctioned an expansion 
of the Nicene Creed on that particular article of the 
Faith which had been attacked. 

The new paragraphs on the doctrine of the 
Holy Spirit are attributed by Nicephorus?® to S. 
Gregory of Nyssa: ryv tov aavayiov Tvevpatos 
dd€av ws ivdtipov Kai ouddogoy T@ Ilarpt cai To Tio 
7@ Oeiw ovpBdrw THs & Nixaia riorews mpoceribe- 
aav, Tov Nuoons Ipryopiov ro etrrov To lep@ oup- 
Bod\w avatdnpdcartos. On the other hand, at the 


1 Mansi, Conc. vii. 114. 

3 Socr. v. 8 ¢BeBaiwcay re adOis ryv év Nixaig ior. Sozom. vii. 9 
éYnhicayro ris ev N. cuvodou xupiay péeverv Thy wiorw. The reference is 
to Canon i. > Niceph. xii. 13. 
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Council of Florence the clauses were said to have 
been the work of S. Gregory Nazianzent'—a mere 
correction of the statement of Nicephorus, or an 
error of memory. Both accounts are certainly wrong, 
if it be intended to credit either Gregory with 
the authorship of the words. The friend or the 
brother of S. Basil might have suggested the 
adoption of this particular form; but the words 
themselves are earlier, We have seen that they 
occur in one of the Creeds which S. Epiphanius 
cited in his Axcoratus, some eight years before the 
date of the Council? The Council of Nicza had 
fallen back upon the traditional language of the 
Church, adopting an ancient Palestinian Creed? as 
the basis of its own. The Council of Constanti- 
nople, following in the steps of its predecessor, 
expounded the Catholic doctrine of the Holy 
Spirit in the words of an existing Confession. It 
was the wisdom of the Ancient Church to avoid 
even the appearance of innovation in matters of 
faith. | 

The explanatory clauses which the Second Ge- 
neral Council appears to have more or less directly 
authorized were few and simple, but sufficient. The 
Nicene Fathers had said, [IIvorevouev] nai eis 10 
"Aywov IIvedua. The Fathers of Constantinople 
continued, to Kypion 10 zwormoiWn* TO €k TOY maTpdc éKTTO- 


1 Cf. Hefele, Conc.-Geschichte, ii.9. The words used at Florence 
were these: rod cupBodouv rovrou Ipiydptos 6 péyas hv ovyypadevs, ds 
act, od ro emavupor Ex Tijs Oeodoyias drovevéunrat. 

3 Ancor. cxx. Sufpr. p. 70. 

® Socr. i. 8. Cf. Stanley, Eastern Ch. 155, seq. 

4 Act. Conc. Chale. ii. ro Kiptov kal ro (wordy. Lbid. v. ro K. kat 
(worooy. The Epiphanian Creed gives K. xat ¢. In the Latin ver- 
sions we have ‘‘ Dominum et vivificantem:” “ D. et vivificatorem.” Cf. 
Hahn, p. 111—116, and Heurtley, Harm. Sym. p. 160. 
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PeYUMENON TO CYN TJATPi Kal YIG@ CYMTTPOCKYNOYMENON kal 
CYNAOZAZOMENON TO AdAACAN AIA TON TIPODHTOON’. 

Three things are worthy of notice in the defi- 
nition thus introduced into the Creed. (1) It is ex- 
pressed almost entirely in the words of Holy 
Scripture. To Kvpvov is an echo of S. Paul’s, “6 de 
Kupwos 76 IIvevud é€ore*.” Td Cworowy is a remi- 
niscence of Our Lord’s words in S. John, ‘70 
IIvevpd é€ore to Cworowvv*.” To ék tov Iarpos ék- 
mopevopevov* recalls “6 apa tov Tlarpos éxzo- 
peverat, That it was the Holy Ghost who spake 
by the Prophets is asserted continually in the 
Gospels and in the Epistles: by the Apostles and 
by Christ Himself. That He is to be adored and 
glorified in union with the Father and the Son is» 
fairly inferred from the words of Baptism, from the 
Apostolical Benediction, and from the general tone 
of the New Testament. Even the Old Testament 
has its Trisagion, in which the Seraphim are repre- 
sented as glorifying the Three in One... (2) The 
moderation of the Creed is remarkable. Although 
composed exclusively of orthodox bishops, led by 


1 The Constantinopolitan form (after the Epiphanian) also inserts 
in the definition of the Incarnation, (Sapx@Oévra]) éx Ivevparos ‘Ayiou 
kai Mapias rns mapGevov. Cf. Act. Conc. Chalc. (Mansi, vil. 111) of yap 
dytot trarépes of pera tatra ro ‘ écapxaOn’ 3 elroy of dyson of év N. marépes 
écadnmoay eirovres ‘éx Ilv."A.x.t.A.’ The clause seems to be chiefly 
directed against Apollinarian views (Pusey, Councils, p. 313); but its 
insertion may be due in part to the desire of setting forth the creative 
power of the Holy Ghost. 

22 Cor. iii. 17. On the exegesis of the passage, see Liddon, Unzv. 
Sermons, pp. 63—4; and on the other hand, Pearson, Art. viii. (i. 375), 
Wordsworth, z. 7. Cf. Suicer, Sym. Constantinop. pp. 117—8. 

3S. John vi. 63 (cf. v. 21): 2 Cor. iii. 6, ro Iv. (womoret : Rom. viil, 
2, ro Ily. ras (wns. The Spirit is also described in Church writers as 
(wapxtxoy, i.e. 7 apy?) Ss. alria ris (wns: Suicer, Thes. s.v. 

* S. John xv. 26. Questions connected with the further expansion 
of this clause do not fall within the limits of this essay. ; 
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such uncompromising Catholics as S. Gregory, S. 
Meletius, and S. Amphilochius, and meeting under 
the protection of an Emperor who had already 
announced his adhesion to the doctrine of the 
dpoova.ov, the Council abstained from formally ap- 
plying to the Person of the Holy Spirit a term so 
obnoxious to some who at heart were loyal to the 
truth which it expressed. That truth was secured 
by His being declared One in glory with the Father 
and the Son: and the purpose of the Council was 
to protect the Faith, not to celebrate a victory’. 
With a meekness of wisdom worthy of S. Basil or 
of S. Paul himself, the Fathers of Constantinople 
refrained even from defining the Holy Ghost to be 
Gop. It was enough that the fact of His God- 
head was involved in the Divine worship which He 
was declared worthy to receive... (3) Notwithstand- 
ing the absence of technical language, every word 
which occurs in the Constantinopolitan definition 
dealt a death-blow to some aspect of the Eunomian 
and Macedonian heresies. The heretics described 
the Spirit of Gop as Aetroupyixdy, diaxovxdv. In their 
systems He filled the place of a Servant of the 
Supreme Gop: He was umnpérns, even Sovdos Geov?, 
The Creed, as expanded, replies that He is to Kv- 
prov [IIvevpa], Divinely sovereign and supreme, as 
are the Father and the Son. Again, the Anomceans 


1 The Catholics desired reunion, if it could be had otherwise than 
at the expense of truth: ov yap vixfioat (nrotpev ddAa mpoodaPeiv aded- 
ois dv rh xoptou@ onapacvopeba. Greg. Naz. Or. xliv. According 
to Photius the healing of the Macedonian schism was the object which 
Theodosius had at heart in summoning the Council of 381. (Bzddioth. 
cclvii.) 

2 Cf. Phot. £.i. 8. Sozom.iv. 27. vi. 22. dudorepos [Anomoeans and 
Macedonians] d:axovtxdy ro Iv. ioxupif{ovre. S. Chrysostom, comment- 
ing on Rom. viii. 2, asks Ids avré SaiAov 6 eAevbepot; Cf. S. Basil. 
ED. cxii. } 
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and some of the Pneumatomachi were never weary 
of asserting that the Holy Spirit was the creature of 
the created Son: an épyov, xricpa, Snpiodpynpa, 
even an épyov épyov, a xtiopa xtiopatos'. The 
Creed of Constantinople simply but effectually meets 
this blasphemy by the assertion that He is Himself 
the Giver of Life. No oinpa can be lworowr; 
the Spirit is?. It is added, in our Lord’s own words, 
that the Spirit proceeds from the Father: for such 
procession evidently excludes the theory of His 
creation by the Son’. Once more, the Eunomians 
and Pneumatomachi refused to offer to the Holy 
Ghost the adoration which they rendered to the 
Father, and which the latter for the most part were 
willing to render to the Son. We have seen how 
S. Basil was encountered by this refusal, when he 
recited the Catholic doxology merely as an alter- 
native to the less dogmatic form‘. The Constan- 
tinopolitan Creed re-asserts S. Basil’s position: the 
Holy Ghost is to be adored and glorified in the 
Unity of the Blessed Trinity. It is worthy of note 
that in this, the strongest of the defining clauses, 
the Deity of the Holy Ghost is represented as 
necessarily involved in the worship of the Church, 
rather than as a theological dogma. Heresy had at 
length compelled the Church to define: but the 
Church still remembered that the end of her exist- 
ence is to adore®, Moreover, she knew well that 
no more effectual barrier to the progress of these 


' S. Epiph. her. lxxvi 

2S. Ath. ad Serap. i. 23. TO Oé py peréxov » twits dAN’ avro perex pee 
yov kat (worovy ra xriopara troiay xe. ovyyévetay Mpos Ta yevnra ; 

3 “Sp. S....non factus nec creatus...sed procedens” (Fd. S. Ath.). 
Cf. S. Basil. adv. Eunom.v. oin év xpovp mpoeioe ro mpoidy éx Ceod. 
See Neander, Cz. Z. iv. 87. 


4 Supr. pp. 66—7. 6 Cf. supr. pp. 8, 9. 
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irreligious sects could be devised than the simple 
but authoritative statement which claims for the 
Holy Spirit the worship due to Gop Alone!. 

On July 30, 381 a fresh edict of the Emperor 
Theodosius? ratified the decision of the Council by 
placing all the Churches throughout the Empire in 
the hands of the Bishops who acknowledged the 
Catholic doctrine of the Holy Trinity. The leading 
members of the Catholic Episcopate are mentioned 
by name: to be in communion with them was to be 
henceforth regarded as a test of communion with 
the Church. Those who rejected their communion 
were to be treated as heretics and expelled from the 
Churches, It is added that this stringent rule was 
rendered necessary by the tergiversations of heretics, 
who had hitherto contrived to evade the vigilance 
of the law®. The edict was addressed to the Pro- 
consul of Asia, since Asia Minor had been the 
nursery of the Macedonian heresy, and continued 
to be its principal stronghold. 

If the definitions of the Council could have left 
any doubt as to the belief of the Eastern Bishops 
in the consubstantial Deity of the Holy Ghost, it 
must have been set at rest by the letter which was 


1 The last of the Epiphanian clauses—ré Aadqoay did ray mpo- 
gnray—seems to have been retained as an ancient testimony to one 
of the great and truly Divine operations of the Spirit. Cf. Usher, De 
Symb. (Works, vii. 321). 

2 Cod. Theodos. xvi. “ Episcopis tradi omnes Ecclesias mox jube- 
mus qui unius majestatis atque virtutis Patrem et Filium et Spiritum 
S. confitentur, ejusdem gloria, claritatis unius; nihil dissonum pro- 
fan& divisione facientes sed Trinitatis ordinem Personarum adsertio- 
nem et Divinitatis unitatem.” Among the Bishops named in the 
edict are Nectarius, Timothy, Diodorus of Tarsus, S. Amphilochius, 
and S. Gregory of Nyssa. 

3 “Nec post evidentem prezcepti nostri formam maligne locus 
detur astutiz.” 
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addressed to the Bishops of the West by such of the 
Fathers as were able to re-assemble in the following 
year (382)!. The letter forms in fact an autho- 
ritative commentary on the Nicene Creed in its 
enlarged form. This Creed, the Bishops say, teaches 
Christians to believe in the Name of the Father 
the Son and the Holy Ghost, dndadn Oedryntds te 
kal Suvdpews Kai ovoias pids...mirrevopevns, opoTipou - 
Te THS akias Kai wuvaidiov THs Bacwdelas &Y TpLOt TeE- 
NetcoTdrats vTooTdoETW Hrovv Tpici TeAEioLs mpoTw- 
Tous’ ws pte THY ZaBeddLov vocov ywpay aPeEiv...pHTE 
THY Tav Evvopuavev Kat “Apeavov kat IIvevparopdyov 
Praodypiay ioxvew, THs ovcias 4 THS PicEws } THS 
Oedryntos Teuvoperns, Kal TH axtioT@ Kal Opoovcio 
Kal ouvaidio Tpidd: perayeveotépas Twos | KTLOTHS 
H Erepoovoiov gvcews éxayouévns. It is obvious that 
the moderation and simplicity which characterize 
the synodical definitions of 3817 are not to be attri- 
buted to weakness or indecision. 

The leniency of the Council stands in marked 
contrast to the sternness of the Emperor. It has 
been remarked that Theodosius “in the course 
of fifteen years (A.D. 380—394) published fifteen. 
decrees against heretics or those who were not of 
his own creed®.” They were forbidden to hold 
assemblies in. town or country, to celebrate the 


1 Theodoret. v. 9. 

* These definitions—including possibly the Canon and the Creed— 
are thus referred to by the Council of 382: mept dy [sc. rév xara rHy 
niorw] én mréov uxaywynOjva SuvncecOe, rp Te év *Avrioxeia Topp 
mapa Tis exet ovvedOovons cuvddp yeyernpévp xaragiwoavres evruxeiy Kal 
rp mépvow év Kovoravrivoumodes mapa ris oikoupenxys éxtedévre cvvodou* 
€v ols wAarturepoy my miorw Godcyjoapev Kal Tov Evayyos Katvoropunbes- 
ody aipévewy dvabepariopov eyypahov memomujxapev. On rp mépuoe éxre- 
Gévri topm see above, p. 87. The Council of Antioch seems to be that 
of the year 378. Baronius, 378, § xliv. 

® Smith’s Dict. Biogr. iii. p. 1065. Cf. Cod. Theodos. xvi. v. 6—23. 
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mysteries, to ordain bishops or priests. Yet it is fair 
to add that even after the Council of Constantinople 
the Emperor made one earnest attempt to reconcile 
to the Church the various Arian sects. It appears 
that the expulsion of the heretical clergy from the 
church-buildings led to outbreaks of popular feeling 
in every part of the Empire. The Emperor was 
. distressed rather than irritated or alarmed. He sent 
for the Patriarch Nectarius, and with a simplicity 
which does him credit enquired whether any plan 
could be devised for healing the dissensions of 
-Christendom*. He assembled a conference of the 
leaders of all Christian bodies, orthodox and he- 
retical, They met at Constantinople in 383. Each — 
party presented its confession to the Emperor by 
the hands of its representative head. Nectarius 
appeared on behalf of the Church: Agelius for the 
Novatians: Demophilus the late Bishop of Constan- 
tinople for the pure Arians (ze the Eudoxians) : 
Eleusius for the Macedonians : the Eunomians were 
represented by Eunomius himself. Theodosius took 
their papers and withdrew to the silence of his 
oratory. There he perused them, after fervently 
praying that Gop would enable him to discern the 
truth, Two only commended themselves to his 
judgment—the confessions of the Novatian and 
Catholic Bishops. The rest proclaimed a divided 
Trinity: the opoovo.ov alone guarded the sacred 
truth of the Unity. This result convinced the Em- 
peror that the difficulties in the way of reconci- 
liation were insuperable. The Semiarian watchword 
might differ from that of the Catholics by only a 


1 Socr. v. 10. Sozom. vii. 12. 
3 ris Gv yévorro pnyavy Sos Gy py Bivapwvoln 6 Xproriamopos. Socr. 
v. 10. . 
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single letter: but in that letter lay concealed a 
denial of the true and proper Godhead both of the 
Son and of the Holy Ghost. 

From that moment the heresy of the Pneumato- 
machi found place only without the Church. The 
Council by its spiritual weapons, the Emperor by a 
vigorous yet not wholly unmerciful use of the secular 
power, delivered the Church once and for ever from 
the presence of this treacherous enemy within her 
walls: éOepicayres téd\eov (as Photius says), cat etre 
Ts “Apeavav omopas Cilaxov virepvero!. It may be 
doubted whether the justice of the Theodosian edicts 
is equal to their vigour and to the zeal on behalf of 
the Catholic faith which they display. But upon 
the great synod which defined the doctrine of the 
Church concerning the Person of the Holy Ghost, 
no such reflection can be cast. S. Gregory of Na- 
zianzus tells us indeed that he had lived long enough 
to despair of seeing any good result from an as- 
sembly of bishops; and he makes no exception in 
favour of the Constantinopolitan Council”. The 
spirit of contention and self-assertion had been rife 
even amongst the Fathers of Eastern Christendom. 
Doubtless his witness is true. But amidst these 
elements of human weakness it is possible to discern 
the workings of a Divine Strength®. There is 
neither folly nor profanity in the belief that the 
Second General Council was guided by the Spirit 


1 Phot. E#. i. 8. 

2 Ep. lv. exo peév ovras (ei Set rdAnbés ypadew) dare wayra cvAdoyay 
hevyew emioxoney ore pndepsas cuvodou rédos eidoy ypnoToy. 

3 What Sozomen says of another decision of this Council may 
without hesitation be said of that which confirmed the Nicene Faith: 
weiBopai ye ny ovK exros Oeias pomjs értreNeoOnvat ro oupBay. (Sozom. 
vii. 8.) 
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of Truth to define for all future ages of the Church 


the true doctrine concerning Himself. 

The history of the struggle which was brought to 
an end in 381 is thus eloquently summed up by the 
author of the Eccleszastical Polity’. “It was not long 
[after the Nicene Council] ere Macedonius transfer- 
red unto Gop’s most Holy Spirit the same blasphemy 
wherewith Arius had already dishonoured His co- 
eternally begotten Son : not long ere Apollinarius be- 
gan to pare away from Christ’s Humanity. In refutation 
of which impieties when the Fathers of the Church, 
Athanasius Basil and the two Gregories, had by 
their painful travails sufficiently cleared the truth, no 
less for the Deity of the Holy Ghost than for the 
complete Humanity of Christ, there followed here- 
upon a final conclusion whereby those controversies, 
as also the rest which Paulus Samosatenus, Sabellius, 
Photinus, /Etius, Eunomius, together with the whole 
swarm of pestilent Demi-Arians had from time to 
time stirred up sithence the Council of Nice, were 
both privately first at Rome in a smaller synod, 
and then at Constantinople in a general famous 
assembly, brought to a peaceable and quiet end, 
seven-score Bishops and ten agreeing in that con- 
fession which by them set down remaineth at this 
present hour a part of our Church Liturgy, a memorial 
of their fidelity and zeal, a sovereign preservative of 
Gop’s people from the venomous infection of heresy.” 


? dee Pe Vo MTs 


T@ Geq Kal TraTpi tMpére: AdZA TIMH Kal TIPOCKYNHCIC CYN 
T@ cyNANdpyw ayTOY Fi@ Kal Adora dma TH TANASIO Kal Z0- 
TIOIG) TINEYMATI, NYN Kal €i¢ Toye dteAeyTHTOYC ai@Nac TON 
AIWNWN. AMHN. 
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